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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. fox 
From June 26, to July 25, 1816, in Days. ain. vei. 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, H. M.| M. 
Th. 1) 8° $9 
Fr. 2} 9 17} 9 58 
Barom.\Thermom.| Rain. |Weather. Sa. 3110 38) 11 16 
1816. M | N. I. Pe Su. 4/11 50] 12 22. 
June 26 | 29.9 | 55 | 65 | —— | Clear M. 51412 — | 
97} 30.08 | 50 | 67 |—— | —— Tu. 6} 1 138 1 34 
28 | 30.21 | 50 | 77 W. 71 1 2 13 
29} 30,15} 50 | 70 |. Th. S| 2: 30) 2 47 
801 29.9 | 51 | 65 | 0.06 | Rain Fr. 91 3 4] 8 2Q 
July 1} 29.9 | 50173 |——|Clear Sa. 10] 3 36] 52 
2} 29.85| 51 | 69 | 0.05 | Rain Su. 11] 4 2 
$129.9 | 55165 | —— | Clear M, 12] 4 38| 4 54 | 
4| 29.951 54 | 78 | Tu. 13] 5 10) 5 26 
| 29:95| 52 | 74 W. 14| 5 41| 6 
6 29.85} 50 | 65 | 0.01 | Showers Th. 15| 6 19| 6 4t 
71 99.851 48 |56| 0.3 | Rain Fr. 16+ 7 8| 7 387 
8| 29.85] 55 |55 | 1.3 Sa. 17| 8 13| 8 54 | 
9| 29.85} 51 | 56 Su. 18} 9 39110 22 * 
10| 29.8 | 50 |60 | 0.02 |Showers M. 19/11 2] 11 87 i} 
11] 29.75} 51 | 65 Tu, 20); 12 12)12 40 | 
12} 29.8 | 49 | 65 | —— | Clear> W. 
13| 29.91] 48 | 67 | 0.0 Th. -22|. 1 $2] 1 57 
14] 29.95) 41 | 62 | 0.45 | Rain Fr. 23; 2 18| 2 4l \ 
15] 29.71} 48 |68 | 0.35 Sa, 24); 3 3| 3 25 
29.85) 46 | 70 Su. 25) 3: 45) 4 6G 
17} 29.71} 48 | 60 | 0.09 | Rain M. 26| 4 26) 4 47 
18} 29.45) 49 | 63 | 0.11 7 Tu. 271 615: 
19} 29.5 | 50 | 67 |—— | Clear W. 28} 5 48] 6. 1l 
20 | 29.75} 51 | ——|—— Th. 29| 6 34) 7 
29.7 | 49 | 75 | 0.01 |Showers Fr, 7 30| 8 G 
22) 29.7 | 50.}60| 0.5 | Rain Sa. $1] 8 48] 9 38 
231 29.7 | 49 | 62 | 0.02 | Showers —_— | 
24] 29.8 | 51 |65 0.03 | —— MOON’s PHASES 
25} 29.85} 51 | 66 | 0.09 | Rain For Aueust 1816. , a 


Quantity of Rain, 


First Quart. 8. 1 10 morn. 
Last Quart. 16. 4 49 morn. 
New Moon, 23. 6 55 morn. 


First Quart. 29. 9 Sl aftern, 


August 12, Prince of Wales born, (1762) 
16. Duke of York born, (1763) 


21, Duke of Clarence born, (1765) 
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Description of the Town House of 
Dunse. 


HIS elegant edifice, built upon a 

plan of Mr Gillespie, is intended 
at once to serve the purpese of a 
county room, and to ailord various 
accommodations to the inhabitants of 
the town. The first or principal floor 
is to contain a large court-room, serv- 
ing also, when occasion requires, the 
purpose of a ball - room; likewise a 
public library, with some other smail 
apartments. ‘The garrets’ are to be 
occupied as an armoury, and are to 


contain the clothing of the local mi-. 


litia. The ground floor is to be let 
for shops; while the sunk story will 
contain cellars, and a lock-up place 
for prisoners, until they can be con- 
veved to the county jail. ‘The spire 
will be a considerable improvement to 
the appearance of the town. ‘This 
handsome edifice has been built en- 
tirely by subscription, and is to cost 
three thousand eight hundred pounds. 


Particulars of Peter Kitcour, wio 
died at Sirathendry, aged 


TO THE EDITOR. 
; ALTHOUGH the few following 


particulars do not relate to one 


who has made a conspicuous figure on 
the theatre of life, you will not, 1] 
trust, judge them so far devoid of im- 
terest, as to be unworthy of a place m 
your miscellany. 

They relate to Peter Kilgour, who, 
on the 29th June last, died at Strath- 
endiy Bleachfield, in the 102d year of 
his age. 

This singular man is most sincere- 
ly all who had the plea- 
sure of knowing him. 

Free from the peevish attendants 
of old age, he possessed a liberality of 
sentiment far beyond many of tHe pre- 
sent day. Truly religious, without the 
most distant shadow of hypocritical 
bigotry, he enjoyed life unmixed with 
the least tincture of mortal alloy—_ 
the dread of approaching dissolution. 
He was cheerful and happy, beyond 
example, and possessed all that gaiety 


of spirit to the last, which was so 
conspicuous in his life. An untfeign- 


ed believer in the sacred doctrines of 
Christianity, his most retentive me- 
mory was stored, not with the talk of 
the idle gossip, but with every thing 
valuable to a religious mind. This 
was the genuine source of that bliss- 
ful uniformity of temper through life, 


and most invaluable of all human at- 


tainments, happiness at death, such as 
was hardly ever witnessed. He was 


a striking proof that true religion 
does not always dwell with the phari- 
saical 
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saical self righteous, nor with the bane 
of society, the surly, austere vilifier 
of human character. ‘This man was 
never known to utter a word in his 
life detrimental to any of the human 
race. He never heard a word to the 
prejudice of bis neighbour, without 
endeavouring to extenuate it; be al- 
ways recommended to judge charita- 
bly, and love mercy. 

Except his sight, dimmed with age, 
all his faculties were wonderfully 
acute ; he possessed an uncommonty 
fine ear, and consequent partiality 
for music. A fiddle well played 
seemed to communicate new life to 
his native lively disposition ; and even 
since he attained his 100th year, has 
often brought him to his feet to dance ; 
and when he had danced till unable 
to stand, he could not refrain beating 
time, snapping his fingers in unison 
with the tune, or in some shape show- 
ing the strong impression a mind so 
siniple and innocent was alone capable 
of receiving. 

The company of sensible persons, 
whether old or young, gave him pecu- 
liar delight. He always encouraged, 
never attempted to check the innocent 
merriment of youth; entered cheer- 
fully into their conversations and a- 
musements ; sung an old song, or 
Scotch air, with gracefulness and 
taste. 

He was particularly gay with the 
children ; they were distractedly fond 
of him. Unless when more seriously 
engaged, he could never be happy 
without some one of them generally 


placed upon his knee, 


** Then cresting up his good blue bonnet, 
** Wou'd sing them o’er an auld Scotch 


This was his amusement for an 
hour before his fatal fall. 

With a child on every knee, a 
hand resting on the far shoulder of 
each, “his bonnet, like a girdle braid,” 
Chis hair like Craig-hope snaw) set 
up in front, he had been amusing the 
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children and himself, and his dust 
verse was. 
Gin ye'll go to Drumochie, 
I will treat you rarely 5 
A glass o’ wine in ilka hand, 
To drink a health to Charlie! 
Turn ye, turn ye, bony lassie, 
Turn ye aye’s I bade ye; 
Turn ye right and round about, 
And kiss the plowman ladie ! 


Upon finishing this verse, he put 


‘the children off his knees, and rose 


from his seat, with the intention of 
going to his own room, when he fell, 
and injured his right thigh bone, 
which vccasioned his death. Before 
this, he was in good health, with a 


cheerful countenance, a complexion, 


which the ruddiness of youth had 
never deserted ; not a wrinkle on his 
full forehead, nor furrow in his cheek. 
A stranger would have taken him for 
a healthy man about 70; yet, from 
a source that cannet be doubted, it is 
ascertained that this truly good man 
was born at Binend, parish of Burnt- 
island, the 14th March 17)5, where 
he, with other thyee brothers, con- 
tinued to live with their mother, for 
some time after their father’s death, 
till the elder brother married. 

The lease of the farm devolving to 
the eldest brother, the other three, of 
whom Peter was the oldest, removed 
to the farm of Cormie Hill, on Raith 
estate, carrying with them their aged 
mother. At Binend, and Cormie 
Hill, these brothers lived for nearly 
60 years ; and such was the situation 
of the dwelling - house on each of 
these farms, that they could not go 
bevond the threshold of their door, 
during all these 60 years, in a clear 
morning, without having a fall view 
of Edinburgh ; yet, strange as it 
may appear, Peter never was on the 
Pier of Leith, nor in Edinburgh, in 
his life, nor ever crossed the Forth, 
but once at Higgin’s Mark ; and, ex- 
cept in this solitary instance, and 
once at a Perth market, he never was 
20 miles from the spot where ke was 


born. 
He 
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Narrative by Mr Smith of his Confinement. 


He never even attempted to cross to 

Leith but once, when a desire of doing 
so, was excited by the battle of Pres- 
tonpans. On the morning of the bat- 
tle, Peter, with some other of the 
brothers, were going to that part of the 
farm that set their faces direct towards 
the field of battle. Their attention was 
soon fixed, by the glancing of the 
arms of the combatants; and when the 
firing began, they sat down on a 
fauld dyke, and continued seated till 
the noise had entirely ceased. Some 
days after, Peter went to the water 
side, with an intention of going over; 
but there was either no boat to cross, 
or no boat would cross; he was obli- 
ged to return home, and never made 
a second attempt. 

Sometime after they had settled at 
Cormie Hill, their mother died; the 
youngest brother married; still they 
all continued to live under the same 
roof, and occupied the same ingle 
side. At the end of their lease, they 
all removed from Cormie Hill, for a 
farm under the Earl of Leven, of 
whom they always spoke with the 
highest veneration and regard. They 
continued under the family of Leven 
till the death of one of the brothers, 
and the wife of the third, when the 
two remaining brothers retired from 
the bustle of life ; and now, that they 
are all gone, perhaps a similar tale 
cannot be told. These three affec- 
tionate brothers, fgom the day of their 
respective births, to the day of their 
deaths, never were six months sepa- 
rate in their lives; and, what is some- 
what singular, the same grave con- 
tains, and the same sod covers, the 
mother, the three brothers, and the 
wife of the third. 


Narrative by Mr Smutui of his Con- 
Sinement in the Prisons of Paris. 


was my intention to have pub- 
.~. lished an account of the extraor- 


dinary things that I have seen, and of 
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the sufferings that [ have undergone, 
during an imprisonment of 116 days, 
in the prisons of Paris, which would 
probably have made every English- 
man prize more highly the enjoyment 
of his civil liberty. As LI find, how- 
ever, that a detailed narrative would 
have occupied the contents of a large 
volume, I have, to avoid an underta- 
king which my ill state of health will 
not permit me at present to perform, 
confined myself to a very brief state- 
ment of the persecution to which L have 
been subjected, every fact of which 1 
can prove by authentic documents.— 
I was arrested at six o’clock in the 
morning of the 23d Jan. by seven 
rufhians, who burst open the door of 
my room. I was dragged to a dun- 
geon in the prefecture of the police, 
where I Jay nine days before 1 was 
examined, Several English gentle- 
men were arrested on the same morn- 
ing, one of whom, a Mr Louten, 
was confined in a dungeon con- 
tiguous to mine. I learnt this after- 
wards from his fellow-prisoners, who 
were full of gratitude for his gene- 
rous behaviour to them. When my 
papers were opened, a short verbal 
examination took place. It began by 
my asking what was the crime laid to 
my charge that could authorize the 
treatment I had already undergone ? 
You are denounced as being the 
correspondent of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and of a great Lord of the Op- 
position. Is it so ??—** No, it is not.” 
** Who is the correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle?” To this 1 only 
expressed my surprise and indignation 
that any such question should be ask- 
ed me. ‘* What are the contents of 
your papers ?”—** Letters fiom my 
friends ; pamphlets and memoirs on 
the passing events of the day, that I 
occasionally bought from hawkers 
who are in the habit of selling them 
to foreigners ; a few rough copies of 
letters intended to have been sent to 
my friends in England, to gratify 
their curiosity on the moral. and po- 
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litical state of Fiancee, every sentence 
ef which L avow, and which you may 
publish, if you please 5 together with 
a journal of ateur that 1 had made 
with some friends through the depart- 
ments overrun by the Allics.”” These 
questioils were preliminary to a more 
formal though equally illegal interro- 
gatory that took place aflcrwards, 
und were meant, as i learnt subse- 
quently, to feel my pulse—tuter 
isrrcit. My papers contained a num- 
ber of anecdotes, illustrative of the 
events of the day, with allusions to the 
names of a few persons who figured 
in them. It seemed to be the grand 
object of the police, duriag my ex- 
amination, to induce me, either by 
threats, or promises of my liberation, 
to give up the persons in question.— 
Any such disclosure I peremptorily 
refused, and declared, at the very 
opening of the proceedings, that tor- 
ture itself should not compel me to 
oller up as victims to a sanguinary 
police, persons whose names had ca- 
sually reached my ears. 
I shall now speak of the dungeon 
into which | was thrown, and of the 
horrible treatment [ experienced, in 
order to make me confess the names 
of the persons alluded to. The cru- 
elty with which I was treated appear- 
ed extraordinary even to French- 
men; and I could obtain no other 
answer to my repeated remonstrances 
on this subject, than that the Minis- 
ters were excessively irritated against 
me, because I had hurt their feelings 
—ilessé leur amour propre. The 
dungeons of the Prefecture are called 
by derision, ** ua Salle St. Martin.” 
They are all of the same size, 10 feet 
2 inches by 20. Mine was No. 15, 
and contained four beds during a 
great part of the time 1 was in it— 
The light is admitted by a small sky- 
light, and is contrived to open a few 
inches, so as to admit as much air as 
will prevent immediate suffocation.— 
prisoners are not permitted to 
leave the dungeons for any purpose 


accompanied with delirium. 
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whatever, The air is putrid and offen- 
sive in the highest degree. Exis- 
tence is loathsome there. In each 
cell there is occasionally placed a spy, 
to make a report upon the state of the 
prisoners’ morade— whether they are 
dull or cheerful, Many of my friends 
had called fourteen days successively 
before L was permitted to see any of 
them. J had flattered. myself that 
my constitution was sufliciently ro- 
bust to have withsivod the effects of 
this fatal air, I was soon undeceiv- 
ed. At the expiration of a fortnight 
I was seized with fainting fits, which 
terminated in an inflammatory fever, 
The 
physician of the prison told me, that 
nothing could be of any service to me 
while 1 was deprived of air, and that 
he would make a report to the Pre- 
fect, demanding that 1 should be sent 
to an hospital. ‘The Inspector af 
prisons seconded the useless request 
of the physician. In the mean time 
my fever continued with alarming 
symptoms, and 1 took farewell of this 
world.—But a profuse perspiration 
happily brought the matter to a crisis, 


and I was rescued from immediate - 


danger, though I had still to contend 
with all the debilitating consequence 
of a typhus fever. The repeated re- 
presentations of the Physician and 
Inspector were still unable to. prevail 
on the Prefect to free me from this 
state of torture. 

At length L was sent for by the 
Prefect himself, to whom I was intro- 
duced by a chief clerk, a Monsieur 
Bourges. He flew into a most vio- 
lent passion the moment I approach- 
ed him. He declaimed against the 
Morning Chronicle, and the Opposi- 
tion, at great length, and with great 


‘warmth, as the cause of all the evils 


that afllicted France. I had patience 
to hear him out, and replied, that 
however admirable might be his elo- 
quence, it could not apply te me, who 
had no connection with any journal. 
He then resumed, and said that the 

war 
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wavhad been carriedon with greatloy- 
alty, during the revolution, between the 
Frenchand English, but that the paper 
war carried on ‘by the Opposition and 
the Morning Chronicle was more de- 


structive to France than all the fleetsand 


armies of England. He complained of 


the English in Paris, and of their med- 
dling, critical, anti- ‘Bourbon spirit. I 
asked whether he had any complaint 
against me of the fatter description? { 
defied him to produce against me a 
single imprudent expression ; for I 
had left off frequenting French so- 
ciety, since the restoration of the pic- 
tures and statues to their lawful ow- 
ners ; because, from tbat epoch, the 
most horrible diseord destroyed the 
tranquillity of every soctety. To this 
challenge he was silent, but said that 
no individuals, except ‘the high au- 


thorities of the state, should presume 


to speak or write on polities in any 
country. I told him that such a doc- 
trine would appear ridiculous to every 
Englishman; that in England we 
respected the authorities, while we 
freely discussed the good or bad poli- 
cy of their measures. He then de- 
claimed against the Prussians for hav- 
ing ravaged his country-house, and 
was sure that the French armies had 
not so behaved in Prussia. Still in 
a passion, his Excellency, who is a 
Minister of State, demanded, in a 
peremptory tone, that 1 should give 


‘up the names of the persons alluded 


to. I demanded indignantly, in re- 


‘turn, to be sent back to my prisen.— 


Tle then attempted to wheedle me by 
entreaty, but I finally declared that I 
preferred death to liberty on the terms 
he offered, and I dared him to do his 
worst. His Excellency then broke 
out afresh against the English, and 
declared that the French Ministers 
were determined to be masters at 
home. Nous voulons etre maitres chex 
nous. ‘This pompous declaration, con- 
sidering the situation in which L was, 

appeared to me so ridiculous, that i 
could not help observing to him, that 
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he ought to begin by sending off the 
allied armies. " He once more insist- 
ed on knowing the names of the per- 
sons 3 to which L could only give the 
same reply.—He then commenced 
a long conversation, in the course of 
which he repeatedly observed, that 
the Enelish were a busy, meddling, 
proud, ambitions people; that they had 
blessé Pamour propre of the French 
nation; that France was happy, rich, 
and tranquil, till she was conquered 
by England; that if Vrance were 
driven to despair, millions of men 
would rise: and after hearing many 
similar strange things, [ was dismiss- 
ed, with the understanding that L 
should be immediately liberated. — 
This interview lasted an hour and a 
quarter; and the whole of the time 
the Prefect never looked me in the 
face. ‘This experiment having been 
deemed conclusive, 1 was one day 
hurried out of the dungeon (where I 
had remained $4 days) and placed in 
a room with a window, where [ was 
kept $8 days longer, a close prisoner, 
with a Mons. Didier, an accomplish- 
ed man, to whom | owe many plea- 
sant and instructive hours. After 
some time had elapsed, L formally de- 
manded to be tried or liberated. I re- 
ceived a message from a new head. 
clerk, a Mons. Nartus, stating, that 
my liberation depended on the old con- | 
dition. The Physician and Inspector 
still continued to solicit my removal 
to a healthier prison 3 moreover, on 
the ground that the Prefecture was 
not a place of permanent confinement, 
and that there was no instance of a per- 
son having been detained there so lon 
as | had been. At length Mons. 
Nartus sent for me, and during a long 
interview .of three hours and three 
quarters, endeavoured to prevail upon 
me to yield the point by giving up the 
names. ‘he old hypocrite threaten- 
ed and beseeched in vain. He took 
up his pen, and offering me a piece of 
paper, said—éencz, ce nest rien—a 
mere bagatelle, just to write down the 
name 
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name of the General, the Chronicle’s 
correspondent, the hawker’s and the 
Protestant’s name. Ce mest 
bagatelle, Monsteur ; Vaffaire @ un 
mone nt. I closed the business by 
rising and stating, that no considera- 
tion on earth should induce me to com- 
ply. The man then changed his tone, 
complimented me on my firmness, 
and promised to make a favourable 
report on my aflair, which was a 
mere bagatelle, but that [had unluck- 
ily blesse Camour propre des Mintstres. 
lamented that L had suffered so 
much 3 but that the police was quite 
overwhelmed with business; that 
these were troublesome times; that 
the Government was extremely * on- 
brageur”, and “ chatouilleux that 
the English in Paris talked of no- 
thing but politics, and did great injury 
to the Government. He concluded 
by saying, that on account of what [ 
had already suffered, [ might expeet 
my immediate liberation. I learned 
afierwards from a friend, who called 
upon this consummate old hypocrite to 
obtain information respecting me, 
that the police had determined from 
the beginning that [I should be tried, 
beeause had blesse Vamour propre 
des Ministres: and that L should be 
tried too for a capital oflence, as hav- 
ing conspired to overturn the state, 
by holding communications with the 
South and the Faubourgh St. An- 
toine. That the police was extreme- 
ly irritated against me from my re- 
fusing to give them the information 
they required, and that such obstinacy 
was a dangerous example. About 
the 25th of March several ruffians 
entered my room, and, in the presence 
of Mons. Didier and the Conciergerie, 
stripped me to the skin in the most 
brutal manner, in search of papers. 
T had none other but letters from my 
friends, and notes relating to my si- 
tuation, which were lying on the table: 
these were all taken away. At last, 
onthe Sd day of April, afier hav- 
mg been confined seventy-two days 


at the Prefecture, I was transferred 
to the prison of La Force, where 7 
found Sir Robert Wilson, Mr Bruce, 
and Captain Hutchinson, who receiv - 
ed me with a kindness which shall 
never be eflaced from my memory.— 
I met also among 500 prisoners here, 
many persons with whom I had been 
confined at the Prefecture. L prepar- 
ed for my approaching trial with per- 
fect composure of mind. So far from 
regarding myself as a criminal, I was 
not conscious of having been guilty 
of any one act of imprudence. The 
French law is extremely precise 5 on- 
ly those writings destined for the 
press come under its operation. It 
takes no cognizance of private writ- 
ings. I had, therefore, offended a- 
gainst no French law in writing to 
my friends on the extraordinary events 
that passed in France last summer. 
1 wrote those letters from a country 
which had become a British conquest, 
when the ‘ capital du monde,” as the 
French term Paris, was ruled by a 
Prussian and English Governor, and 
the red cross of old England was 
proudly waving on the heights of 
Montmartre. I saw the pictures, the 
plunder of foreign countries, the sta- 
tues, the Corinthian horses taken 
down from their stations, and return- 
ed to their owners, I saw British 
regiments parading the fallen city. 
1 heard their music strike up Rede 
Britannia. Where, ‘I ask, is the En- 
glishman who will pronounce me in 
fault for having related such scenes 
to my friends ? Nay, 1 ask what En- 
glishman did not do it? On the first 
of May I received a letter from the 
British Ambassador, enclosing one 
from the Minister of Police, Count 
Decaze, dated the $0th of April, in 
which he informs his excellency that 
he had taken wne connatssance appro- 


Jondte of my case ; but that my trial 


and its publicity would be attended 
with znconventents, and that he had 
charged the Prefect to deliver mea pass- 
port. Now, these snconventents were 
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not the real impediments to my trial ; 
fur it is a fact, that the Minister sent 
to the Chamber of Accusation to de- 
cide whether L could be tried or not: 
and these papers were returned on the 
25th of April to the police, with the 
auswer, wy a pas a suivre.— 
They found no bill. My triumph 
was complete.—The whole malice 
and power of that dreadful chaos of 
iniquity, the French police, had at- 
tempted my destruction in vain— 
The agents of that administration 
(from the miaister down to the low- 
est informer) have been all the ia- 
struments of Bonaparte’s despotism. 
‘hey are so habituated to sport with 
haman misery, that a victim but rare- 
ly escapes from their fangs.—And I 
soon found accordingly, that they 
were not weary of torturing and op- 
pressing me.—L waited until the 15th 
of May, when in the afternoon a 
cens-d’arme came with a written or- 
der to conduct me to Calais on foot, 
like a felon, from brigade to brigade, 
and to pass the night with thieves and 
robbers in the prisons of the towns 
where [ stopped. L luckily escaped 
from the man; and an English gen- 
tleman coming into the prison, who 
witnessed the transaction, and who 
was engaved to dine with Sir Charles 
Stuart, uudertook to convey to his 
Excellency a letter, in which I made 
known the nature of the outrage 
which it had been attempted to sub- 
ject me ta, and to which I should not 
have submitted alive. On the morn- 
ing of the L6th, at six o’clock, a num- 
ber of gons-d’armes again arrived, to 
carry me of in chams. They pro- 
duced a written order from the police, 
a copy of which Lhave preserved. 1 
refused to leave my room, and warn- 
ed the jailors not to lay their hands on 
my person. At seven o’clock the 
rooms were opened and the prisoners 
rushed out into the court-yard. Sir 
R. Wilson declaring that he would 
not endure to see an Englishman, nor 
indeed any human being treated 


July 1816, 


we 


with such brutality, boldly dared the 
gens-d’armes to enter the yard. He 
was nobly seconded by Mr Bruce and 
Capt. Hutchinson. Had they indeed 
presumed to pass the threshold of the 
Keeper’s room, the consequences 
would have been fatal. They went 
away, saying, they should go and pro- 
cure assistance. In the mean time 
my three countrymen prepared for a 
vigorous resistance, in which they 
were assisted by many of the French 
prisoners. ‘Che gens-d’armes return- 
ed twice in the course of that very 
day, but perceiving how things stood, 
they declined executing their orders. 
As L had fully resolved not to be ta- 
ken away alive in the manner deserib- 
ed, L thus owe ny life to the three 
gallant spirits, who risked their own, 
to shield an unprotected fellow-coun- 
tryman from the most brutal insult 
that a despotical government could 
devise to oiler him. In the evening 
of the 16th L received a letter from 
the British Ambassador, enclosing 
one from Monsieur Decaze, in which 
he attributes the affair of the gens-d’- 
armes to a ‘* mal-entendu de me 
part,” a bagetelle, as usual, a mere 
misconception. What matchless ef- 
frontery, that this personage should en- 
deavour to call his own written ofh- 
cial orders a mistake on my part! 
On the 17th of May I was at length 
liberated, after having been tortured 
during 2 period nearly of four 
months. 


Report of the Institution for the Edu- 
cation of Deaf and Dumb Children, 
established in EDINBURGH, June 25, 
1810. 


AS the progress made by the ehil- 
dren will be observed in the most 
satisfactory manner by a personal ex- 
amination of them, the present Report 
is confined to the state of the Funds 

of the Institution, 
The 
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The general meeting, on the 23d 
February 181i, on considering the 
advantaves of purchasing a house for 
the use of the Institution, authorized 
the Secretary to take such steps as he 
should think prudent with regard to 
the house and varden then for sale in 
Chessels’s-court, Canonyate. In con- 
sequence of this authority, the Secre- 
tary took the opinion of tradesmen re- 
specting the value of the property, 
and, with the approbation of the com- 
mittee, he concluded a bargain for 
the house and garden, by which the 
Institution were to pay £.1000 as the 
price of the property; £.800 of that 
sum to be paid immediately, and the 
remaining £.200 at Martinmas 1816, 
with interest from Whitsunday 1814, 
The Institution was also at the ex- 

nce of conveyances. 

The Secretary has taken a convey- 
ance of the property in favour of the 
office-bearers of the Institution ; he 
has paid £.800 of the price out of the 
money collected and lodged with Sir 
William Forbes and Co. : and he has 
eranted his own bond for £.200, be- 
ing the balance of the price, payable 
at Martinmas 1816, with interest 
from Whitsunday 1814. 

It was found necessary to incur a 
considerable expence in putting the 
house into a state of complete repair, 
and in fitting up one of the rooms as 
a school-room, ‘The amount of these 
repairs, due to Messrs D. & A. Skae, 
builders, amounted to £.170 » 6» 5, 
of which £.150 has been paid by the 
Secretary out of the funds of the So- 
civty : 

Thus the sums paid on account of 
the house, were, 


‘Paid in part of the pur- 

chase 0 0 
Stamps for conveyance,&c. 1410 7 
Paid Messrs Skae in part 

for 150 0 


Amounting in all to £.964 10 7 


The debt still due upon the house 
was as follows : 


¢ 


Balance of purchase mo- 
NEY 200 O O 
Balance of account due 
Messrs Skae for repairs, 20 6 5 
Amount due A. Hay for 
PALIN GE, 


Debt still due on the house, £.263 3 8 
During the year before last, the 
Committee had been induced to order 
payment of board for some of the 
children, whose parents were unable 
to advance the sum fixed, and who 
were thus in danger of losing all the 
advantages which they were begin- 
ning to obtain; for it was found by 
experience, that if the children were 
removed before they were thoroughly 
grounded in what was taught them, 
they very speedily lost every trace of 
what they had learned, and became 
as useless to themselves and to socie- 
ty as if they had never received any 
instruction. ‘The same causes indu- 
ced the Committee, during the year 
which is just ended, to pay part of 
the board for ten of the children at- 
tending the Institution. The expence 
thus incurred during the last year, a- 
mounted to £.98 Sterling. | 
Annexed to this Report is a list of 
the children who at present attend 
the Institution, amounting in all to 36. 
OF these, ten pay their own | 
hoard, and receive gratui- 
tous instruction, 10 
Two lodge with their parents, 
receive education gratis 
Twelve, board paid in whole 
or in part from the funds of 
the Institution, who also re- 
ceive gratuitous instruction, 12 
Total receiving gratuitous in- — 
Seven pay board and education 
according to their circum- 
GLANCED, 
Five pay for education, accor- 
ding to their cireumstances, 
and lodge with their parents, 


6217 3 


Total number of children, 
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It has been the wish of the Com- 
_ mittee to induce parents, and friends 
of the children, to pay for their board 
as far as they were able. In most 
cases, the parents, or other friends, 
pay at least one half of their board. 
‘T'wo children have been in the Insti- 
tution, the one three years and a half, 
and the other two years and a half; 
and the parents, or other friends, "he 
ing become unable to continue pay- 
ment of any part of the board, the 
Committee were induced to undertake 
the payment of the whole board, 
rather than to allow the children to 
be removed from the Institution be- 
fore their instruction was sufficiently 
advanced. In two other cases, when 
the children have been lately admit- 
ted, the Committee have ordered pay- 
ment of the whole board, not only be- 
cause the parents were unable to de- 
fray any part of it, and because each 
of them had’ other two deaf and dumb 
children; but from respect to his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, who 
has patronized and contributed so 
lar igely to the funds. 

The following is a statement of the 
different sums which will fall to be 
paid for board from the funds during 
the ensuing year. 


One childat . . £.2 


One 5 


Two at£9, . . 18 
Four at £.10, . 40 
Twoat£.18, . . 36 
Two at £.20, . . 40 

Total, «ono 


Besides this, there are at present 
three others of the children, whose 
parents are not able to continue pay- 
ment of the hoard for them. If these 
three children come upon the funds 
of the Institution, their board will 
amount to £.60 ser annum, 


The expences for the ensuing year 
may be rated as follows : 
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Board for nine children, for 
whom board has already 
been paid, L141 
Board for other three children, 
whose parents are not in a 
situation to continue the 


payment Of it, 60 
Allowance to Mr Kinniburgh, 60 
Stationery for the use of the 

Tnstitution, 13 
Interest of balance of price of 

the house, 10 
Advertisements, and other in- 

_cidental expences, supposed, 30 
£.314 


Tt will be attended to, that the 
money in Sir William Forbes’s hands 
is all exhausted, except £.32" 12, 
and that the only inceme that can be 
reckoned on is the annual subserip- 
tions, which, during last year, a- 
mounted to £.159, and were consi- 
derably more productive than in any 
former one. The donations cannot 
properly be taken into account in cal- 
culating the income of the Institution. 
It thus appears, that there is a very 
great deficiency of funds for answering 
the expences ; and unless some means 
be suggested, for increasing the an- 
nual income, many of the children 
must.be dismissed, whose board has 
formerly been provided for. ‘The un- 
happy consequences which must ne- 
cessarily result from such a measure, 
have heen already detailed; and it is 
earnestly hoped, that all the friends 
of the Society will exert themselves 
to provide the necessary funds. 

On the 17th of May last, the Rev. 
Myr Henry Grey preached a sermon 
in St Andrew’s Church, for the bene- 
fit of the Institution, the collection at 
which amounted to £.58 sterling. 

The other sources of revenue had 
considerably increased during the last — 
year; the annual subscriptions a- 
mounted to £.159v 115 and the dona- 
tions to £.531 » 12. The donations 
were considerably mereased by send- 

ing 
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img & bowk to reexive the of 
the and ce less 
£147. 6 bas thes means ees 
collected December lax. 
The of Ube fends of the 
wall appear frem an ab- 
strect of Ube receapts and pendatere, 
azackrd to thes report. 
As many freeads of the Institetion 
were resident 1a Glasgow, appear- 
ed to be a measure te send 
Kiamberch, seme of the 
children, te that cur, fer the perpese 
ef shewimg the procress tbat bad 
bees made in their imstrection. Ac- 
cerding!v, seme of the chudrea went 
with their teacher, 12 the month of 
Jaly bast, and underwent twe pablic 
examinations there. Tbe money col- 
lected at these examinations, amount- 
ed to £.40 » Gs. ; whale the whole ex- 
residing at Glas- 
, advertisements, Kc. amounted 
only te £19"+12-S. ths 
journer, in place of being a burden 
on the fands of the Institution, pre- 
duced a clear proat of 13. 9. 


Bat this ts less important im compa- 


rison of the other advantages arming 
from this jourvey. Ao Auxiliary In- 
stitution bas been formed in that city, 

under the direction ef several respect- 

able gentlemen, who have already col- 
lected £.500, which has been remit- 
ted to Edinburgh, with the view of 
forwarding the benevolent objects of 
the Institution. 

Since writing this Report, a dona- 
tion of £.50 has been received from 
Lady Isabella Kerr, and another of 
MP 10 from Charles Forbes, 

Nine children have just arrived 
from G Glasgow, and one more is ex- 
pected in a few days, which will make 
a total of 46, at present in the Insti. 
tution. 

The progress vf the Children may be 

seen cvery Wednesday from 12 1 

o'clock ; but oa mo other dey, wi? out 

en order from one of the Secretaries, 
or from one of the Committee. 


OFFICE SLARERS.. 
Duke of Brecturres and 
P 


Neqss ef Latham Lerd Chief 
Bart ef Borda Lerd Jestice 
Bart of Levee Lerd Prewest of 


Bari Fite Hee. Heoary Emiwe 
Lord rsx Aks. Exo. of 
Law 


L. Macdecal, Rew. Dewad 
Jobo Camptell, Esq. 

Ales. Keith, Esq. Rew. Walter Tat 
George Res, Bx De 
Crasterd Ta, Es. William Iogis, Esq. 
W. S. Momerief, Eso. Joba Tad, Esq. 
Alien, Esq. Hay Esq. 
J. Blaciwood, Aku. bsg. 
Rev. Dx Gordie. 


Der Kenth, 
Sar Joba Hay, Baronet, Treessrer. 

J. F. Garden, 
Mr D. Brown, James’s-Square, Cari and 


Mr Rodert Kumaidergh, Tanchkes. 
Frtrect from Moiexte of @ 


Mext. ag of ite Friveds te the In- 
far the Support end 
of ihe Deof od Reid 
ta the Assembly Reams, Ge wee 
134 


ISi5. 


A numerous and highly respecta- 
ble Meeting of the finends of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institatien was this 
dav held in the Assembly Rooms, 


George Street, the Right Honovrabdle 
Lerd Grav in the chair. 


The Report of the Committee hav- 
ing been read by the Secretary, it 
was resolved unanimously, on the mo- 
tron of Hay Donaldson, Ese. that the 
Report be received, adopted, and 
printed. 

He observed, that although this 
Society had already enjoved a mea-' 
sure of public liberality, which exceed- 
ed the hopes even of the most sanguine 
friends, it still presumed te leok te 


a 
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the fer the meams ef farther 
NS 

Fer thus pacpose, be 
ef the and the means and 
Che WHA Whed dad 
shea be geacraly 

Its te remedy ene of the 
fectieas, te whack humana 
hable; to withdraw that dy 
which many ef the mun, and 
the powerful undk 
have been readered to Lae 
hgbts of trath and reasea, and te the 
blessed laght ef religiea; to restere 
these interesting objects to all the 
jerments, aad all the usefulness ef 
social patercearse, and te te their 
view those higher of hap- 
pines, which are not destined te re 
ceive completion im ths state of 
existence. 

Or the success with which these 
objects have been prosecuted, the Di- 
rectars of the Seerety are desirous 
that the public should judge for them- 
selves. ‘in the erdivary besiness 
* of the school,” said he, * and ia pud- 
* hic exhibitions like that which now 
* awaits us, you can discover the pre- 

* gress which these unfortunate per- 
‘sons have made, in every branch of 
* useful knowledge ; and, theagh vou 
‘eannot see their hearts, you caa 
* trace ia their expressive countenan- 
* ces, those emotions of gratitude and 
‘delight, which accompany and re- 
* ward the first exercises of their new- 
* ly discovered faculties.’ 

Oa these subjects, it weuld be use- 
less, he observed, te enlarge, in the 
hearing of those, whe, by their atten- 
dance oa this occasion, declare the 
imterest they feel in the success of the 
Institution. And, therefore, it was 


for the sake only of these, whose at- 


tention had net vet been awakened 
to its importance and its usefulness, 


that he now moved for the publication 
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The being d by Joba 
greed 

Tae chudren afterwards were 
tram the af sigas, 
et the Racer Ov ene af 
themselves, which stewed We read. 
and acouracey werk whack they 
thear maads te cack 
Writing the attitudes and uses of a 
Varkty @f priats—aad ea gerstions 
moral and religious, whieh thew an- 
swered, wit acuteness and preancty, 
that would have deze te chal 
drem pessessang all rhear faculties. 

Some ef thetr 
Were wm (ae fore: af 
ters, written without the asusiance of 
thear master, which were amas 
jag. The Lord's Praver was repeated 
bv two af the gurls, se as to be weil va- 
derieod, 


MONTERLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


The Weather. 


HE last winter was not ealy of 
wacommen duration, but the 
has hitherte proved most unge- 
. Phe Calender of Flora for 1816 
recerd the dates ef the leaheg 
and fowerme of commen trees 
and shrubs as, ea an average, five 
weeks later than usual. The haw- 
thera and the iilac did not, m gene 
ral, shew their flowers vear Edin- 
burch ull towards the end of June. 
The laburnum blessom has enly dis- 
appeared within these few days. The 
production of fruits has been hitherte 
late i prepertion. Strawberries have, 
for many years past, been ready by 
the beginning of June; at least a few 
pints have usually appeared in the 
market by the 4th of that month, 
which, as the birthday of our 
and respected King, (now in reure- 


of the report. ment,) was for a long series of years 
a day 
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a day of great festivity at Edinburgh. 
This season, however, strawberries 
did not appear in our market till the 
month of July was considerably ad- 
vanced. July has, in general, been 
accounted one of our driest and 
warmest months: this season, it has 
proved cold and wet, and east winds 
have prevailed, accompanied with the 
chilly sea-haze which too often an- 
novs the inhabitants of this capital in 
the end of May or beginning of June, 
but which seldom indeed assails them 
at so late a period of the summer.— 
Along with much rain, there has been 
some thunder, and a great deal of 
lightning, unaccompanied by noise. 
On the nights of the 2st and 22d 
the explosions succeeded each other, 
at intervals of three or four minutes, 
for several hours together. 

Accounts from various parts of 
Europe concur in representing the 
season as equally unpropitious over 
the old continent, and throughout 
North America. In high northern 
latitudes, amidst ice, snow, and tem- 
pests, the scene .must have been 
dreadful: and it is impossible to di- 
vest ourselves of anxiety concerning 
the fate of our countrymen engaged 
in the Greenland and Davis’-Straits 
whale-fisheries. Although it is now 
the 26th of July, no intelligence has 
been received from that quarter ; 


while, in ordimary seasons, most of. 


the ships are arrived before that 
date. 

_ Mushroom (Agaricus campestris.) 
One remark concerning this plant 
seeins deserving of attention from the 
naturalist.—A season which has sin- 
gularly retarded all other kinds of ve- 
getables, has forwarded the produc. 
tion of this one. The common edible 
mushroom generally springs up in old 
pastures about Edinburgh, in the end 
of August or beginning of September: 
but this year, ever since the last week 
in June, it has been gathered plenti- 
fully in parks. belonging to Mr Wal- 
ker of Coats; and it was observed 


not uncommon on the downs at the 
sea-shore about the middle of July. 
Whether this early appearance of 
mushrooms is to be ascribed merely 
to the general wetness of the summer, 
or whether there has been any thing 
peculiar in the prevailing state of the 
atmosphere favourable to the speedy 
developement of these curious plants, 
we know not: we can only say, that 
their rising in numbers in June and 
July is an uncommon circumstance 
here and that they have preceded 
their usual time by as many weeks as 
the other productions of the earth 
have fallen behind, Various species 
of the autumnal fungi, such as the 
fairy ring agaric, have at the same 
time made their appearance. 
CANONMILLS, N. 
26th July 1816. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGKESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


MR STEVENSON, engineer, in 

a communication to the Geologi- 
cal Socicty, maintains, that the ge- 
neral bed of the German ocean and 
British channel is fillmg up, and 
the level of the water rising. He il- 
lustrates the position by facts relative 
to the encroachments of the sea on the 
shores of sheltered bays. 

A mass of meteoric iron has been 
found by Mr Morley in the Brazils, 
seven feet long and four feet broad, 
containing twenty-eight cubic feet, 
and weighing 14,000Ibs. Four per 
ewt. of nickel was found in the iron 
mass, and it was magnetic. 

Mr Campbell has read an able pa- 
per to the Wernerian Society, in 
which he proves that the upright 
growth of vegetables is owing to the 
perpendicular ascent in. the sap ves- 
sels of gazeous products lighter than 
atmospheric air, But he speaks be- 
fore this learned physical Society, of 

gravitation 
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gravitation as an occult power, not- 


withstanding the repeated proots pub- 


lished of late years, that the force by 
which masses of matter fall or gra- 
vitate together, is a necessary result 
of the mutual mechanical action of 
any two bodies placed within the elas- 
tic medium of space. 

We observe in the recent Fvench 
journals, that translations of our best 
elementary school books are announ- 
ced at Paris. Blair’s Universal Pre- 
ceptor and Grammar of Philosophy, 
Goldsmith’s Elementary Geographies, 
and Robinson’s Grammar of History, 
are prefaced by high eulogiums. 

Mr Garnet kas sent to the Bath 
Society an account of the American 
mode of washing linen by steam, which 
is more simple than the method adopt. 
ed in this country. ‘The steam is of 
the intensity of beiling water, and the 
compensation is made by a longer ex- 
posure to its influence: in general a- 
bout two hours answer. The utensils 
consist of a boiler, nearly filled with 
water, with a copper convex cover, 
inserted three or four inches in the 
water, and fitting the boiler suffi- 
ciently tight, though it is not essen- 
tial that it should be completely close ; 
a pipe, to indicate when the water has 
evaporated so low as to endanger the 

burning of the boiler; a steam pipe, 
in parts, conveying steam to the wash- 
ing-tub, which has a false bottom, per- 
- forated to let the steam ascend to the 
clothes ; and a washing or steaming 
tub, the cover of which need not be 
very close. | 

‘The ingenious. Link has proved, by 
a series of experiments, that animal 
albumen and vegetable gluten are si- 

_tilar principles, if not the same. 

Messrs Parrot and Engelhardt 
have determined, with great accura- 
ey, the respective levels of the Black 
and Caspian Sea, and it appears that 
the latter has sunk 200 feet, and has 
lost 30,000 square leagues of its sur- 
face. May not ‘the whole, the 
course of ages, form a basin like the 
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London and Paris basins ? The Me- 
diterranean was determined by the 
French to be twenty-seven feet lower 
than the Red Sea ; and the Pacific 
Ocean 15 known to be twenty three 
feet higher than the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Geography of New Holland, 
according to M. Malte Brun, is now 
completed. Its coasts to the East 
are called New South Wales. The 
island to the South is called Dieman’s 
Land, and is separated by Basse’s 
Strait. ‘The Southern coast is from 
East to West, successively Grant's 
Land, Napoleon’s Land, Plinders* 
Land, and Nuyt’s Land. The Wes- 
tern shore, from South to North, con- 
sists of Lewwin’s Land, Ebel’s Land, 
and Endracht’s Land. The Northern 
coast, from West to East, is De rtt?s 
Land, Dieman’s Land, Darnhetm’s 
Land, and Carpenter’s Land. On 
the Northern coast is the Gulf of 
Carpentaria; on the Western, the 
Gulf of Chicus-Marius; and on the 
Southern the Gulf of Bonaparte.— 
The strait which separates the Nor- 
thern point from New Guinea, is call- 
ed Torres Strait. The coasts of 
New Guinea have not yet been accu- 
rately surveyed, 

M. Laplace finds, from thirty- 
seven of the best experiments on the 
length of the seconds pendulum in dif- 
ferent latitudes, that the increase of 
gravity from the equator to the poles, 
follows the law which theory points 
out as the most simple ; and, he con- 
cludes, that the density of the earth 
must augment regularly from the sur- 
face to the centre; and hence be m- 
fers the original fluidity of the whole 
—a state, he adds, which nothing but 
excessive heat could produce. 

Mr Stephen Lee, in a memoir pre- 
sented to the Royal Society, on the 
dispersive power of the atmosphere 
and its effect on astronomical ob- 
servations, has observed, that rays of 
different colours must be differently 
refracted, and that the apparent al- 
titude of the sun must vary, accord- 
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ing to the colour of the dark glass 
through which it is viewed. It 1s 
evident to the naked eye that the fix- 
ed stars do vary from each other in 
colour: and this is still more appa- 
rent by means of optical instruments. 
The planets also differ from each 
other in the same respect. Mr Lee 
conceives, from the 1esult of a great 
number of experiments, that the dis- 
agreement between the latitude of a 
place deduced front observations of 
circumpolar stars, and from observa- 
tions of the sun, may be traced to the 
use of dark glasses. 

- Barley, it is proved, will rise, 
though sown ten inches deep, but will 
not rise if placed twelve inches deep. 
As this depends on the access of air 
to the grain, it proves how far under 
the surface of the earth the air is ca- 
pable of penetrating. 

Mr Bullock, of Piccadilly, whose 
various collections are so great an or- 
nament of the metropolis, has lately 
added to the attraction of his exhihi- 
tion of natural curiosrites, by some 
varieties of art. During a late visit 
to Rome, be collected many rare ar- 
ticles, with which he has for some 
time been gratifying the public, on 
the ground floor of his Longou Ma- 
seum. Among these are two pictures, 
- chef-Ceuvres of art, by M. le Thiere, 
a French painter, hitherto unknown 

to the British public, but whose name 

will in future stand in the very first 
rank of artists. It represents the af- 
fecting judgment of Junius Brutus on 
his sons; and, the numerous figures 
being as large as life, it is of consi- 
derable magnitude,—but its size is 
not greater than its merit in peint of 
execution, design, and general effect. 

The other picture is of a smaller size, 

and represents Homer recitiog the 

Iliad, and is perhaps superior even to 

the other in chasteness of colonring, 

grouping, and drawing. M. le Thiere 


is President of the French School, 
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founded Rome by the T-mperor 
Napoleon ; and his genius does justice 
to the munificence of his patron, and 
raises him to the same rank among 
modern painters, which Canova pos- 
sesses among sculptors. Mr Bullock 
has also brought to England two 
splendid Mosaic pavements, recently 
found on the floors of the baths of 
Nero, as much superior to Eng- 
lish specimens of that branch of art, 
as the pictures of Westall to the 
daubs of a country sign-post. He 
has also gratified the public with a 
specimen of the transcendant skill of 
Canova, in two figures which seem to 
move and breathe! The whole of 
this assemblage of rarities has its at- 
traction increased by the exhibition 


of the travelling carriage and equi- 


page of Napoleon, the same in which 
that chieftain proceeded from Paris to 
join the armies of France, previous 
to the memorable decision of his fate 
at Waterloo. It was taken by the 
Prussians, sold to government, and 
re-sold, or lent, to Mr Bullock, as 
a Prussian trophy. 

Sir George Cayley, in a very in- 
teresting paper on Acrial Navigation, 
in a late number of the Philosophical 
Magazine, states, that upon large 
constructions, aéiial navigation will 
be performed much cheaper in a ho- 
rizontal path by the steam engine, 
than upon the ascending and descend- 
ing plan by the inclined plane. Se- 
veral years ago he made many esti- 
mates of the application of first movers 
to these large balloons; but found 
that the enormous size required to be 
successfully driven by them, placed 
the proper scale of experiments quite 
out of the reach of any individual, 
while they were of such magnitude, 
as to render the public of that day, if 
appealed to, incredulous upon the sub- 
ject. He invites, therefore, a public 
subscription of £.1500 to carry an 
experiment into eflect. 
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Description of the Present State of the 
City of TomBuctoo, zz AFRICA. 
(From Narrative, §c. by RoBERT ADAMS. 

4to. London 1816.) 
PYOMBUCTOO is situated on a 
level plain, having a river about 
two hundred yards from the town, on 
the south-east side, named La Mar 
Zarah*, ‘The town appeared to 
Adams to cover as much ground as 
Lisbon. He is unable to give any 
idea of the number of its inhabitants; 
but as the houses are not built in 
streets, or with any regularity, its po- 
pulation, compared with that of Eu- 
ropean towas, is by no means in pro- 
portion to its size. It has no walls, 
nor any thing resembling fortification. 
The houses are square, built of sticks, 


clay, and grass, with flat roots of the 


same materials. ‘The rooms are all 
on the ground floor, and are without 
any article of furniture, except earthen 
jars, wooden bowls, and mats made 
of grass, upon which the people sleep. 
He did not observe any houses, or 
any other buildings, constructed of 
stone. 

The river La Mar Zarah is about 
three quarters of a mile wide at ‘Tom- 
buctoo, and appears to have in this 
place but little current, flowing to 
the south-west. About two miles 


from the town to the southward it 


runs between two high mountains, 
apparently as high as the mountains 
which Adams saw in Barbary: here 
it is about half a mile wide. The 
water of La Mar Zarah is rather 
brackish, but is commonly drunk by 
the natives; there not being, as 
Adams believes, any wells at ‘Pom- 
buctoo, The vessels used by the na- 
tives are small canoes for fishing, 
the largest of which is about ten feet 
long, capable of carrying three men: 
they are built of fig-trees hollowed 
out, and caulked with grass, and are 


“ Or La Mar Zahr. 1s was not easy to 
fix the probable orthography of African 
names, from Adams’s indistinct pronuncia- 
tion. 
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worked with paddles about six feet 
long. The river is weli stored with 
fish, chiefly of a sort which Adams 
took for the red mullet: there is aiso 
a large red fish, in shape somewhat 
lie a salmen, and having teeth; he 
thinks it is the same fish which is 
known in New York by the name of 
‘* sheep’s-head.” ‘The common mode 
of cooking the fish is by boiling; but 
they never take out the entrails. 

The principal fruits at Tombuctoo 
are cocoa-nuts, dates, figs, pine-apples, 
and a sweet fruit.about as large as an 
apple, with a stone about the size of 
a plum stone. This latter was great- 
ly esteemed ; and being scarce, was 
preserved with care for the Royal 
Family. The leaves of this fruit re- 
sembled those of a peach. 

The vegetables are carrots, turnips, 
sweet potatoes, negro beans, and cab- 
bages; but the latter are eaten ve 
small, and never grow to a solid head, 

The grain is principally rice and 
guinea-corn. The cultivation of the 
soil at ‘Tombuctoo requires very little 
labour, and is chiefly performed with 
a kind ef hoe which the natives pro- 
cure from the Moors, and which ap- 
pears to be their only implement of 
husbandry. Adams never observed 
any cattle used in agriculture, 

The guinea-corn grows five or six 
feet high, with a bushy head as large 
as a pint bottle, the grain being about 
the size of a mustard seed, of which 
each head contains about a double 
handful. This they beat upon a stone 
until they extract all the seed, and 
then they put it between two flat 
stones and grind it. These operations 
are performed by one person. The 
meal, when ground, is sifted through 
a small sieve made of. grass. The 
coarse stuff is boiled for some time, 
after which the flour is mixed with it, 
and when well boiled together, it 
makes a thick mess like burgoo.— 
This is put into a wooden dish, and 2 
hole being made in the middle of the 
mess, some goat’s milk is poured in- 
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to it. The natives then sit on the 
ground, men, women, and children, in- 
discriminately round the mess thus 
prepared, and eat it with their fingers. 
Even the king and queen do the 
same, having neither spoons, knives, 
nor forks. In the preparation of this 
food for the king and queen, they 
sometimes use butter, which is pro- 
duced from goats’ milk ; and though 
soft and mixed with hair, it appeared 
to be considered a great dainty. Some 
of the bowls out of which the natives 
eat are made of cocoa-nut shells ; but 
most of them are of the trunk of the 
fig-tree hollowed out with chisels. 
The animals are elephants, cows, 
goats, (no horses), asses, camels, 
dromedaries, dogs, rabbits, antelopes, 
and an animal called feirie, of the 


shape of a camel, but much smaller. 


 ‘Phese latter are only used by the Ne- 
groes for riding, as they are stubborn, 
and unfit to carry other burdens: 
they are excessively fleet, and will 
travel for days together at the rate of 
fifty miles a-day. The Moors were 
very desirous of purchasing these ani- 
mals, but the Negroes refused to sell 
them. 

The natives of Tombuctoo are a 
stout, healthy race, and are seldom 
sick, although they expose themselves 
by lying out in the sun at mid-day, 
when the heat is almost insupportable 
to a white man. It is the universal 
practice of both sexes to grease them- 
selves all over with butter produced 
from goat’s milk, which makes the 
skin smooth, and gives it a shining 
appearance. This is usually renewed 
every day; when neglected, the skin 
becomes rough, greyish, and extreme- 
ly ugly. They usually sleep under 
cover at night ; but sometimes, in the 
hottest weather, they will lie exposed 
to the night air with little or no’ co- 
vering, notwithstanding that the fog 
which rises from the river descends 
like dew, and in fact, at that season, 
supplies the want of rain. 


All the males ef Tombuctoo have 
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an incision on their faces from thie 
top of the forehead down to the nose, 
from which proceed other lateral in- 
cisions over the eyebrows, into all of 
whicli is inserted a blue dye, produ- 
ced from a kind of ore which is found 
in the neighbouring mountains. ‘The 


women have also incisions on their: 


faces, but in a different fashion ; the 
lines being from two to five in num- 
ber, cut on each cheek bone, from the 


temple straight downwards: they are: 


also stained with blue. These inci- 
sions being made on the faces of both 
sexes when they are about twelve 
months old, the dyeing matéial which 
is inserted in them becomes scarcely 
visible as they grow up. 

Except the king and queen and 
their companions, who had a change 
of dress about once a-week, the peo- 
ple were in general very dirty, some- 
times not washing themselves for 
twelve or fourteen days together.— 
Besides the queen, who, as has been 
already stated, wore a profusion of 
ivory and bone ornaments in her hair, 
some of a square shape, and others 
about as thick as a shilling, but ra- 
ther smaller, (strings of which she al- 
so wore about her wrists and ankles) 
many of the women were decorated 
in a similar manner; and they seem- 
ed to consider hardly any favour too 

at to be conferred on the person 
who would make them a present of 
these precious ornaments. Gold ear- 
rings were much worn. Sowe of the 
women had also rings on their fingers ; 
but these appeared to Adams to be of 
brass ; and as many of the latter had 
letters upon them (but whether in the 
Roman or Arabic character Adams 
cannot tell), he concluded, both from 
this circumstance, and from their 
workmanship, that’ they were not 
made by the Negroes, but obtained 
from the Moorish traders. 


The ceremony of marriage amongst 


the upper ranks at Tombuctoo, is for 
the bride to go in the day-time to the 
king’s house, and to remain there un- 


til 
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til after sunset, when the man who is 
to be her husband goes to fetch her 
away. ‘This is usually followed by 
a feast the same night, and a dance. 
Adams did not ebserve what. ceremo- 
nies were used in the marriages of 
the lower classes. 

As it is common to have several 
concubines besides a wife, the women 


~ are continually quarrelling and fight- 


ing. But there isa marked diflerence 
in the degree of respect with which 
they are cath treated by the husband, 
the wife always having a decided pre- 
eminence. ‘The Negroes, however, 
appeared to Adams to be jealous and 
severe with all their women, frequent- 
ly beating them for apparently very 
little cause. 

The women appear to suffer very 
little from child-birth, and they will 
be seen walking about as usual the 
day after such an event. It is their 
practice to grease a child all over soon 
after its birth, and to expose it for 
about an hour to the sun: the infants 
are at first of a reddish colour, but 
become black in three or four days. 

Lilicit intercourse appeared to be but 
little regarded amongst the lower or- 
ders; and chastity amongst the women 
in general seemed to be preserved on- 
Jy so far as their situations or cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary for 
their personal safety or convenience. 
Jn the higher ranks, if a woman prove 
with child, the man.is punished with 
slavery, unless he will take the wo- 
man for his wife, and maintain her. 
Adams knew an instance of a young 
man, who, having refused to marry a 


woman by whom he had a child, was, 


on that account, condemned to slave- 
ry. He afterwards repented; bat 
was not then permitted to retract his 
refusal, and was sent. away to be 
sold, 
The practice of procuring abortion 


_38 very common. Adams was inform- 


ed that in cases of pregnancy from il- 


hicit intercourse, where the woman 


would not submit to this alternative, 
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it was no unusual thing for the father 
secretly to poison her, | 

The Negroes of Tombuctoo are 
very vehement in their quarrels.— 
When the strike with their fists, they 
use the under part of the hand, as if 
knocking with a hammer; but their 
principal mode of offence is by biting. 
On the whole, however, they are a 
good-natured people; and always 
treated Adams with the greatest 
kindness. 

It does not appear that they have 
any public religion, as they have no 
house of worship, no priest, and, as 
far as Adams could discover, never 
meet together to pray. He has seen 
some of the Negroes who were cir- 
cumcised ; but he concluded, that 
they had been in the possession of the 
Moors, or bad been resident at Tu, 
denny. | 

The only ceremony that appeared 
like the act of prayer was on the ocea- 
sion of the death of any of the inhabi- 
tants, when their relatives assembled 
and satround the corpse. ‘The burial is 
unattended with any ceremony. The 
deceased are buried in the clothes in 
which they die, at a small distance 
to the south-west of the town. 

Adams does not believe that any 
of the Negroes could write, as he ne- 
ver saw any of them attempt it; 
their accounts appeared to be kept by 
notching sticks. | Almost. all the 
Moors, on the contrary, are able to 


write. 


Their only physicians are old wo- 
men, who cure diseases and wounds 
by the application of simples.— 
Adams had a wen on the back of his 
right hand, the size of a large egg ; 
which one of the women cured in a- 
bout a month by rubbing it and ap- 


plying a plaster of herbs. They cure 


the tooih-ache by the applicaticn of a 

liquid prepared from roots ; which 

frequently causes not only the defec- 

tive tooth to fall out, but one or two 
others. 

He never saw any of the Negroes 

blind 
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blind but such as were very old; of 
these, judging from their appearance, 
he thinks he has seen some upwards 
of one hundred years of age.— 
Children are obliged to support their 
parents in their old age; but when 
old people are childless, there is a 
house for their reception, in which 
they live, four or five in a room, at 
the cost of the king. 

They only tools which the Ne- 
groes appeared to possess (besides the 
hoes and chisels previously mentioned ) 
were knives and smal! hatchets, with 
which they cut their timber, and a 
few other rough instruments of iron 
which they procured from the Moors. 
Adams does not remember ever t 
have seen a saw. : 

Their musical instruments are, Ist, 
asort of fife made of reeds ; 2d, a 
kind of tambourine covered with 
goat-skin, within which are ostrich 
quills laid across in sueh a manner 
that when the skin is struck with the 
hand, the quills jar against it; 3d,an 
instrument which they call bandera, 
made of several cocoa-nut shells tied 
together with thongs of goat-skin, and 
covered’ with the same material; a 
hole at the top of the instrument is 
covered with strings of leather or 
tendons, drawn tightly across it, on 
which the performer plays with the 
fingers in the manner of a guitar. 

Their principal and favourite a- 
musement is dancing, which takes 
place about once a-week in the town, 
when a hundred dancers or more as- 
semble, men, women and chiklren, 
but the greater number men, Whilst 
they are engaged in the dance they 


sing extremely loud to the masic of: 


the tambourine, fife, and bandera 5 so 
that the noise they make may be 
heard all over the town. They dance 
in a cirele, and (when this amusement 
contmues iH the night) generally 
round a fire. Their usual time of 
beginning is about two hours before 
sun-set, and the dance not unfrequent- 


iy Jasts all night. ‘The men bave 
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the most of the exercise in these 
sports whilst daylight lasts, the wo- 
men continuing nearly mm one spot, 
and the men dancing to and from 
them. During this time the dance 
is conducted with some decency; but 
when night-approaches, and the wo- 
men take a more active part in the 
amusement, their thin and short dres- 
ses, and the agility of their actions, 
are little calculated to admit of the 
preservation of any decorum, 

It has been already stated, that 
Adams can form no idea of the popu- 
lation of Tombuctoo ; but he thinks 
that once he saw as many as two 
thousand persons assembled at one 
place. This was on the oecasion of 
a party of five hundred men going out 
to make war in Bambarra. The 
day after their departure they were 
followed by a great number of camels, | 
dromedaries, and heiries, laden with 
provisions. Such of" these people as 
afterwards returned, came back in - 
parties of forty or fifty; many of them 
did not return at all whilst Adams re- 
mained at Tombuctoo ; but he never 
heard that any of them had been 
killed. 

About once a-month a party of a 
hundred or more armed men marched 
out in a similar manner to procure 
slaves. ‘These armed parties were all 
on foot except the officers ; they were 
usually absent from one week to a 
month, and at times brought in con- 
siderable numbers. The slaves were 
generally a diflerent race of people 
from those of ‘Tombuctoo, and differ- 
ently clothed, their dress being for the 
most part of coarse white linen or cot- 
ton. He once saw amongst them a 
woman who had her tecth filed round, 
he supposes by way of ornament ; and 
as they were very long, they resem- 
bled crow-quills. The greatest num- 
ber of slaves that he recollects to have 
seen brought in at one time, were a-. 
bout twenty, and these, he was in-— 
formed, were from the place called 
Bambarra, lying to the southward and 

west- 
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westward of Tombuctoo; which he 
understood'to be the country whither 
the aforesaid parties generally went 
out in quest of them. 

The slaves thus brought in were 
chiefly women and children, who, af- 
ter being detained a day or two at the 
king’s house, were sent away to other 

rts for sale. The returns for them 
consisted of blue nankeens, blankets, 
barley, tobacco, and sometimes gun- 
powder. ‘This latter article appeared 
to be more valuable than gold, of 
which double the weight was given in 
barter for gunpowder, Their manner 
of preserving it was in skins. It was, 
however, never used at Tombuctoo, 
except as an article of trade. 

Although the king was despotic, 
and could compel his subjects to take 
up arms when he required it, yet it 
did not appear that they were slaves 
whom he might sell, or employ as 
such generally: the only actual slaves 
being such as were brought from 
other countries, or condemned crimi- 
nals. Of the latter class only twelve 
persons were condemned to slaver 
during the six months of Adams’s re- 
sidence at Tombuctoo. The offences 
of which they had been guilty were 
poisoning, theft, and refusing to join 
a party sent out to procure slaves 
from foreign countries. 

Adams never saw any individual 
put to death at Tombuctoo, the pu- 
nishment for heavy offences being, as 
has just been stated, slavery ; for 
slighter misdemeanors the offenders 
are punished with beating with a 
stick ; bat in no case is this punish- 


ment very severe, seldom exceeding 


two dozen blows with a stick of the 
thickness of a ‘small walking-cane. 
Adams did not observe any shops 
at Tombuctoo, The brought 
for sale, which consisted chiefly of 
tobacco, tar, gunpowder, blue nan- 
‘keens, blankets, earthen jars, and 
some silks, are obtained from the 
Moors, and remain in the king’s 


house, until they are disposed of.— 
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The only other objects of trade ap- 
peared to be slaves. 

The principal articles given in ex- 
change in trade bythe people of Tom- 
buctoo, are gold-dust, ivory, gum, 
cowries, ostrich feathers, and goat- 
skins, which latter they stain red and 
yellow, Adams has seen a full-grown 
slave bought fer forty or fifty cowries. 
He never saw the Negroes find any 
gold, but he understood that it was 
procured out of the mountains, and 
on the banks of the rivers to the 
southward of Tombuctoo. 


Particulars of the Sale of Mr Hove's 
Pictures. 


HIS collection consisted of about 


~~ $00 pictures. Mr Hope had been 


many years in acquiring them. He 
had purchased in Holland, Flanders, 
France, and England; at sales, of 
private persons, of dealers, &c. The 
whole, it has been said, cost about 
£.100,000, but it is not believed that 
more than £.40,000 was the actual 
expence. Mr Hope paid freely, ac- 
cording to his opinion of the merit of 
the picture; and though he was 
sometimes deceived, he at other times 
purchased happily and cheaply. The 
collection was undoubtedly one of the 
finest in the country ; but it enjoyed 
a reputation fully equal to its merit. 

On the death of Mr Hope, the col- 
lectien became the property of Mr 
Williams, who had married Mr 
Hope’s niece. Mr Williams died 
soon after Mr Hope, and the proper- 
ty devolved upon his son, who has 
now sold it, having previously dispos- 
ed of the house to Mr Watson Tay- 
lor, M. P. for £.20,000. 

Mr Christie was the auctioneer 
employed. In opening the sale, he 


gave a solemn assurancé that no pic- 
‘ture would be offered which had not 
been in Mr Hope’s possession at the 

time 
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time of his death, and that there was 
no reserve on any one of them: they 
would all be sold at whatever price 
the public would give, however small 
it might be. ‘This assurance gave 
great confidence to buyers; the rooms 
_ were every day crowded to excess, 
and almost every person seemed to 
bid for one picture or another. All 
the dealers in London were present, 
some purchasing forthemselves, others 
for Noblemen and Gentlemen; and 
of course many Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen were in the room, some of 
them bidding for themselves. Mr 
Seager bought many for Mr Watson 
Taylor, the proprictor of the house ; 
Mr Norton made stiil larger purcha- 
ses for Mr Miles, a wealthy West 
Indian, near Bristol; several were 
bought for Mr Esdaile, the ‘banker. 
The Earl of Yarmouth, Mr Stuart 
Wortley, M. P. Mr P. Carew, M. P. 
&e. &c. personally made purchases. 
It was not known that any pictures 
were purchased for the proprietors of 
the great collections, such as the 
Marguis of Staflord, Earl Grosvenor, 
&c. Some very fine pictures went 
much below their value; a few 
others went above it. The collection, 
upon the whole, sold well, considering 


the times. ‘There was great spirit of 


bidding, particularly for small Land- 
scapes, and small historical or allego- 
rical pieces. The whole sold for 
about £15,000 ; some vears ago they 
would have sold for three or four 
times that amount. The English pic- 
tures went on the second day, and, 
comparatively, sold well. The fol- 
lowingsoldat orabove 50 guineaseach. 


First day. 
. Sold at 
Lot Guincas 
26. A large Landscape, with 
figures, by Wynants. There 
was a warm competition for 
LOD 
$2. The Virgin and Child, with 
Angels, by Andrea del Sarto. 71 
50. The Adoration of the Shep. 
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Sold at 


Lot 


herds, by Innocenzio Fran- 
cucci, called da 
51. The Holy Family, with 5t. 
Elizabeth and St. Jobn, by 
Nicholas 
54. Susanna and the Elders— 


Dominichino. ee 


57. A grand Landscape, with 
figures—N. 
62. Mary Magdalen anointing, 
the feet of Christ, by Paulo 
Veronese, cheap. 
64. A Landscape and figures— 
65. Hercules and Omphale by 
Alessandro Turchi, called Ve- 


ronese, for Mr Watson Tay- | 


67. Christ bearing his Cross, 
from the Orleans Collection, 
by Andrea 


74. The Landing of Mentor and ~ 


Telemachus on the Island of 
Calypso, by West; one of 
his early pictures, 
77« The Virgin and Child, with 
St. John, a circular picture, 
by Andrea del Sarto, about 
two feet 
78. The portrait of De Vos, the 
painter, by Sir A. Vandyke, 
79. The dittoof De Vos’s Wife, 
by 


80. A Landscape, with figures, 


and Cattle descending to pass _ 


a ford— Claude Lorraine...... 
82. The Portraits of Marga- 


retta Duchess of Parma and . 


daughter, by Tiziano Vecelli, 


called Titian’ A grand large. 


picture ; one of the finest by 
this great master, very cheap. 
83. A grand Landscape deluged 
by a Torrent, by Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens. It is one of 
the set of large Landscapes 
engraved by Bolswent, and it 
sold for only 200 gs. though 
worth three or four, ot five 
tines that sum, This is an 


undoubt- 
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101 
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Sold at 
Lot Guineas 
undoubted original of the 
a great master Rubens; but 
— there is another picture ex- 


actly the same ; and this cir- 
cumstanee probably lowered 
the PIICE, 


in the Wilderness, by Anni- 
bale Carraci, very 


Second day. 
42. Jupiter and Amalthea, by 


46. Going out Hawking; a 
small Landscape, by Wouver- 


51. Herodias — Leonardo da 

2. A large Landscape and fi- 

gures, by Isaac QOstade...... 


SUM 
Se «60. A Family at a Repast, by 
William Mieris, very highly 


finished, size about a foot and 
4 a half by a foot.....ccccccesees 
62. Sophonisba, a Veronese..... 
83. sweet Landscapes, by 
84 1 Wea about two feet by 
earch, the pair sold for.. 

me «689. A Family at a Cottage door, 
4 by Thomson, very large, about 
seven feet by 
yy «(90. The conversion of St. Paul, 
See «692. Called in ‘the Catalogue 

. “ The Snake in the Grass,” 

but its proper description is 
* Cupid untying the Zone: of 


nolds, in his best style, a 


was given as a present from 
Sir Joshua to Mr Hope in re- 
turn for civilities in Holland. 
Sir Joshua was so fond of the 
subject he painted it three 
times. One of the pictures 
is in the possession of the 


«98. A Landscape, by Vanhuy-’ 


sweetly spirited Picture.—lIt. 


Earl of 


200 


85. On the Staircase, St. John 


50 


61 


57 
62 
99 
61 


130 
63 


101 


56 
101 


Beauty,” by Sir Joshua Rey- — 


156 


503 


Sold at 
Lot Guineas 
91. A companion to the above, 
* Hope Nursing Love,” by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his 
best style, finely coloured, sold 
to Mr Carew, M. P. After 
the other Picture had been 
given Sir Joshua, Mr Hope 
purchased this of him for 150 | 
guineas, Of course it sold 
cheaply on the present. occa- 
TOW 


These two pictures concluded the 
day’s sale, with the exception of four 
exquisite Enamels, by Bone ; two of 
them after Titian’s Venus and Danae, 
sold, the one for 57 guineas, the other” 
for 36, less probably than a third of 
their original cost. ‘The other two 
were happy likenesses of the King 
and Queen, perhaps the finest minia~ 
tures of their Majesties in existence. 
That of the King sold for 29 guineas, 
that of the Queen for 15, They arg 
a pair, 


Third Day. 
26. The Holy Family, by Mu- 


rillo; size about a foot and a 
half by a foot ; a sweet sketch, 
and an undoubted production 
of that great Master. The 
scene is a 
29. Samson and Delilah, by A- 
lessandro Veronese, about the 
size of the preceding, painted 
on black marble ; a most ex- 
UISILE PEM, 
30. A Madona, by Carlo Dolce; 
a small, but highly - finished, 
45. The Nativity, by Ludovico 
Carraci ; about 16 inches by 
10; a beautiful 52 
45. St John writing the Revela- 
tions, by Murillo; large,....+. 
49. The Portrait of a Magis- 
trate, by 
83. A tandscape with Venus.and 
Adonis—Titian,. 117 


55. 4 


6% 


50 


| 
# 
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Sold at 


55. A Nymph sleeping, surpri- 
sed by Satyrs—N. Poussin,.. 
56. St Agnes—Dominichino— 
back ground a landscape, size 
about 20 inches by 12; a 
sweet pictare. For this Mr 
Hope, it is said, gave much 
. more than ten times the sum.. 
58. The force of Love—Guido, 
63. Christ entering the Temple, 
by 
64. Diana and Acteon, by An- 
nabale Carraci ; a fine picture, 
65, The Virgin and [nfant Christ 
67. The same subject — Raf- 
faelle ; from the Orleans col- 
69. Cupid making’ his Bow— 
Parmegiano, 
Tl. Apollo recalled to Heaven, 
by Francesco 
72. The Bath of Diana; the 
_ Companion ; by Francesco Al- 
bano; both fine pictures of that 
great Master, 
74. A Landscape, with figures, 
. by Salvator Rosa; from the 
collection of M. de Calonne ; 


Guincas 


145 


68 
57 


110 
112 


the only one of this Master in | 


the 
70. The Roman Charity —Ru- 
77. Christ with the Samaritan 
woman, by Annibale Carraci, 
from the Orleans collection ; 
a sweet picture, about 24 in. 
DY BG) 
78. St Jerome, by Dominichino, 
from the Orleans collection ; 
an undoubted original, and a 
fine specimen of this great 
master; size about 15 inches 
Dy 8, 
79. The Assumption of the Vir- 
gin, by Rubens; about 4 feet 
by 155 one of the finest spe- 
cimens of this great Master, 
designed and composed with 
great spirit, highly finished, 


15 
68 


91 


114 


Sold at 
Lot Guineas 


and in perfect condition. . It 

is a small copy of a large al- 
tar-piece, painted by Rubens 
for a church at Vienna, the 
large picture being one of his 
master-pieces, and one of the 
finest pictures in the world. 
The beautiful gem sold, on 
Saturday, to Lord Yarmouth, 
for less than a third part of 
Its valuc, 
80. The Holy Family, by Cor- 
regio, from the Orleans col- 
lection ; a fine specimen of the 
Master—a companion to Lot 

81. The Holy Family, with An- 
gels supporting the Cross, by 
Pietro da Cortona, 
82. The Holy Family, from the 
Orleans collection, by M. An- 
gelo 
83. The Portraits of a Spanish 
nobleman and his son, Velas- 
84. The Holy Family, by Mu- 
rillo; from the collection of 
M. de 


85. The Portraits of the Burgo- 


250 


51 
130 


53 


61 


305 


master Pancras, and his wife, 


by Rembrandt, in his best 


style. This pictare was bought — 


by Mr Hope privately of the 
family. Itis supposed it would 
have sold for much more in 
86. A Landscape—Morning— 
denne’ 
87. A Sea-Port—Evening—its 
COMPABION, 
88. His own Portrait, by Van- 
dyke, in the character of Pa- 
ris; one of the very finest 
portraits he ever painted, and 
otherwise an interesting pic- 
89. The Holy Family, with an 
angel presenting fruit, by Par- 
megiano; a sweet picture,.... 


90. The Virgin and Infant Christ 


286 
221 
260 


59 
52 
86 = | 
| | 
147 
(Cl 
| 
860 | 
85 
with 
‘4 


Sold at 
with Angels ; perhaps the fi- 
nest of Carlo Mar- 
ratti, who, if he had always 
painted as well, would have 
“ranked with the very high- 
est masters. This picture has 
been engraved by Sir Robert 
es 
91. St John —Leonardo de Vin- 
| Ci, (in a glass Case), 
)  ~—sC92. A third length of a Magda- 
len, by Guido; one of his fi- 


83 


123 


nest productions ; cost from the 
Pa Orleans collection, 400 guin.. 21 
 $=%(93. Salvator Mundi, by Guido, 
the COMPANION 206 


«94. The Graces, by Titian,...... 
A full-length Magdalen, by 


125 


123 
96. Danae, by Corregio; from 
Orleans collection,......... 
97. The Plague at Athens; one 
of the grandest productions of 
Nicholas Poussin, and which, 
but for the horror of the scene, 
would probably have sold for 
more than three times the sum 
it brought ; bought for Mr 
99. The Woman taken in Adul- 
tery; one of the grandest pro- 
ductions of Rabens, on which 
no doubt respecting its origi- 
nality or merit in all points 
has ever been cast. The va- 
lue of the Picture is increased 
by the introduction into it of 
Portraits of Luther and Cal- | 
vin. Mr Miles bought it for - 
rather less than half the price 
it would have brought some 
ATO, 


This concluded the Sale, and the 
sompany, much satished with the gen- 
_tlemanly manner in which Mr Chiis- 

tie had conducted it, gave him three 
cheers ou his making his bow...” 
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905 
Proceedings and Debates relative to 
the County Jail Bill. 
(Concluded from page 412.) 


AFTER Sir Wm. Rae went ont, 

Mr Dewar rose. He regretted 
that thistask had fallen intohis hands. 
He could have wished that it had 
been undertaken by some person of 
more ability, and more practised in 
these matters. It was accidentally 
that he was involved in it; for he 
could assure the meeting that he was 
by no means anxious to undertake 
what he did not think himself quali- 
fied adequately to support. He par- 


ticularly regretted the absence of Sir — 


William Rae on this occasion; and he 
had stated at a former meeting, that 


- it would have been much more plea- 


sant to his feelings to haye blamed 
bim when he was present rather than 
when he was absent. But if he now 
‘made any charge against him in his 
absence, the meeting would bear tes- 
timony that this was no fault of his, 


Sir William Rae, in the speech which — 


they had just heard, had continually 
introduced his name along with that 
of the Honourable Baronet, and this 
was done so regularly as to leave room 
for an impression that he was. become 
one of the political friends of the 
Honoiwrable Baronet. But he could 
assure the meeting, that, in the course 
of the present transaction, the Hon- 
ourable Baronet had never asked him 
for any political promises, and that he 
had accordingly made none. In the 
line of conduct which he pursued, he 
was perfectly free from any party 
‘bias. His motives were pure he 
acted entirely on public grounds; and 
‘though he would yield to many in 
ability, he would yield to none in zeal 
for the rights of this county, which 
he now stood forward to vindicate.— 
‘He was also willing to give Sir. Wil- 
‘liam Rae credit for his intentions in 
the present business—he believed 
_they were honourable and public spi- 
‘rited, and he thought the errors into 
which 
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which he had fallen arose from mis- 
taken zeal. What he most regret- 
ted in his conduct was, that after he 
bad been requested to stop the pro- 

of the bill, he still persisted, in 
opposition to the expressed wishes of 
his constituents, in hurrying it through 
the bouse. In this respect his con- 
duct was improper, irregular, and un- 
constitutional, and such as he could 
by no means approve, from whatever 
motives it might have originated.— 
Sir William Rac seemed very indig- 
nant at the notion that he was char- 
ged with concealment from sinister 
motives; but without imputing any 
sinister motives to the Learned Bart. 
—he called that concealment which 
was not generally known. Now, 
certainly this bill was not generally 
knowu—he for one did not know of 
it, nor did any individual with whom 


‘he was acquainted. Here, therefore, 


there was concealment, whatever was 
the motive. The bill was not pub- 
lished, and on this account jt might 
be justly said to have been concealed; 
and this, he thought, was not treating 
the county with becoming respect.— 
As to the merits of the learned Ba- 
ronet’s plans, he did not enter into 
that question. Whatever might be 
their merits, the county had a good 
right to be consulted in their own 
business. Having made these ob- 
servations, Mr Dewar proceeded to 
state very fully to the meeting all the 
various proceedings which had taken 
place relative to the county buildings, 
and he insisted that they were pro- 
mised that the site of those buildings 
should be given gratis by the town.— 
Tn proof of this he referred to a coun- 
cil minute, entered in the records of 
the county, in which it was expressly 
stated, in Sir William Rae’s ownhand- 
writing, that the site was to be got 
grauis. He censured, in strong terms, 
the clause by which the Jail Com- 
missioners, some of them undoubtedly 
men connected with the county, but 
athers magistrates of Edinburgh, who 


had nothing to do with the county, 
were empowered to levy the fifth 
year’s assessment, without even con- 
sulting those who were to pay the 
money. He objected also, in strong 
terms, to the Jail Commissioners be- 
ing empowered to make the Road 
Commissioners pay for the county 
rooms. Mr Dewar concluded by 
throwing himself on the indulgence 
of the meeting during the time he 
had occupied their attention. He 
regretted his want of ability in ma- 
naging the business he had undertaken, 
and sincerely hoped nothing that he 
had said would tend to produce any 
degree of animosity in the county.— 
After paying a tribute to his learned 
friend, Sir William Rae, he read the 
resolutions which he proposed to move. 
These resolutions recited the various 
proceedings taken by the county to op- 
ose the present bill, and bySir Wm. 
to carry it through the House, 
which they declare to be irregular, im- 
proper, and unconstitutional, and an 
infringement on the rights of the coun- 
ty: but that Sir William Rae having 
declared that he thought he was doing 
a service to the county, they must 
ascribe his conduct to mistaken zeal. 
The county, therefore, resolved to op- 
pose in future every private bil] affect- 
ing their interests which had not pre- 
viously received their approbation— 
a commitiee to be appointed to make 
application to Parliament for a re- 


peal of the present bill, and to notify © 


their proceedings to the Jail Com- 
missioners, requesting that they 
would not act upon their powers un- 
til they learned the issue of the ap- 


plication by the county to Parliament 


for the repeal of the bill. 

Mr Wauchope of Niddry observed, 
that what bad fallen from the Hon. 
Baronet had great weight with him, 
and that the reasons urged by him in 
defence of his conduct materially al- 
tered the present question. It clear- 
ly appeared that he had been actuat- 
ed throughout the whole of this busi- 

ness 
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ness by the greatest zeal for the inte- 
rests of the county. As his con- 
duct, therefore, evidently arose from 
the best of motives, he could not con- 
cur in the resolutions moved by Mr 
Dewar. He would therefore move 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, First, That we disap- 
prove of any bill being introduced iu- 
to Parliament, in which the interests 
of the county may be involved, with- 
out the same being previously sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the 
county. 

Second, That the Act passed ia 
1813, for building a new Jail and 
County Rooms, and also, the Act 
1814, for erecting a Bridge over 
the Low Calton, were duly submitted 
to the county, fully considered and 
approved of. 

Third, That it appears .that the 
Parliamentary Commissioners, acting 
under these Acts, and proceeding by 
the advice of Council, gave directions 
for bringing in a new Bill, to alter 
and amend these Acts; and, in doing 
so, omitted to lay this bill before the 
county, previous to bringing it for- 
ward: but, as the bill has now pass- 
ed into a law, and as it regulates se- 
veral matters of great importance, 
which did not admit of delay, and as 
it is of great public utility and high- 
ly beneficial to the county, we now 
declare our entire satisfaction with 
the act, and are satisfied that the 
Sheriff acted faithfully in the dis- 
charge of the duty devolved on him 
by the Commissioners, and with an 
anxious and earnest desire to pro- 
mote the interests of the county, and 
he deserves the thanks and approba- 
tion of the county. 


Mr Francis Walker seconded these 


 yesolutions. 


Sir John Dalrymple stated, tha 
the Honourable Gentleman who first 
brought the matter forward had ex- 
plained it in so clear and comprehen- 
sive a manner, that he should nothave 


tvoubled the meeting, did he not feel 
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called upon to express his approval of 
that Honourable Gentleman’s resolu- 
tions ; but, whilst he expressed such 
opinion, he was ready to admit that 
the Honourable Baronet, their learn- 
ed Sheriff, had always intended to 
serve the county, and had he not per- 
severed in his own measures after he 
heard from Baron Clerk, or from 
the member for the county, or from 
both, that his bill, and the manner of 
proceeding in it, had been generally 
disapproved of, he felt confident that 
very little would have passed upon 
the subject ; at least, Sir John sta- 
ted, that he could answer for himself, 
that they would only have felt that 
his zeal and eagerness in behalf of 
the county interests had, in the pre- 
sent instance, misled his better judg- 
ment. But so far from adopting such 
a line of conduct, the learned Baronet 
had persevered in, and seemed to 
him to hasten his ggeasures in propor- 
tion to the opposition which he receiv- 
ed ; and certainly any thing so unac- 
countable, as that a gentleman of 
such high respectability should, in the 
first instance, get a county bill brought 
into Parliament without its know- 
ledge, and the circumstance havin 
come accidentally to the knowledge of 
the county, that he should then, and in 
defiance of such intimation, persevere 
in, and absolutely carry his bill 
through Parliament, appeared to him 
to be a measure the most unprecedent- 
ed. The Honourable and learned 
Bart. seemed much hurt at what has 
passed, and al] who had the honour 
of being known to him must feel 
equally so; he seemed particularly to 
complain of what had passed in bis 
absence, yet all censure had been ab- 
stained from till his defence could be 
heard. But he (Sir John) would put 
it to the meeting, whether he and 
those with whom he had acted had 
any alternative but that of submitting 
to the learned Gentlemen’s proceed- 
ings, or of applying to Parliament for 
protection against them, having al- 
| ready 
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ready found that the letters before al- 
luded to had had no effect, and even 
in their appeal to Parliament, they 
found themseives no match for the 
learnea Genileman’s activity, the bill 
having been burried through Parlia. 
ment before their pctition reached Lon- 
don. Sir John here said, that being 
a friend to peace and harmony, and 
having generally endeavoured to make 
it his system, and in this county he 
might say, his study to make friends 
of all, and most certainly to avoid 
making enemies of any, that he would 
gladly have avoided embroiling him- 
self in a business of the nature now 
under discussion, could he in any way 
have kept himself out of it—but that 
he could not yield to such feelings 
upon the present occasion, without 
sacrificing his own independence, 
without sacrificing the rights of the 
county, and without subjecting bim- 
self and all, avowedly so, to a similar 
line of conduct from the learned Ba- 
ronet or his successors. Could any 
thing have withheld him upon a late, 
or upon the present occasion, it would 
be. his Knowledge of the learned 
Baronct’s merits in his own line, and 
he hoped that he might be permitted 
to say, notwithstanding the part that 
he was now taking, that if any thing 
could have led him to abstain from 
his present proceeding, that it would 
have been those feelings which he has 
always entertained for the learned 
Baronet as a neighbour and friend ; 
—but whilst fully aware of his high 
respectability, and of his general zeal 
and public spirit, that he could not, in 
consideration of that, sanction a line 
of conduct which he was convinced 
that the Learned Baronet would not 
have suflered in another, had his re- 
spectability or weight of property been 
ever so great—Lbut on the contrary, 
he felt confident, that if any one else 
undertook to propose bills and to pass 
them through Parliament without the 
sanction, not to say against the will, 
ef those most interested, the learned 


Bart. would feel it his duty to cheek 
one so acting in bis career, and te 
shew that such proceedings tended 
to make a cypher of the county and 
of its representative—a line of conduct 
the most uncalled for, to a county so 
little deserving of such treatment, and 
to the Honourable Baronet, its repre- 
sentative, who has always appeared to 
himto fave its interests at heart, and to 
be quite equal tothe duties of hisstation. 
Sir John said, that it'would be unneces- 
sary for him to enter at length into 
what had been said relative to the 
site for the new buildings—or as to 
whether the bill was likely to prove 
useful and beneficial to the county 
or net 3 or whether the whole of the 
fifth year’s assessment was likely to 
be wanted or not, so much having al- 


ready passed upon those subjects.— 


He need therefore only say, and he had 
paid particular attention to what pass- 
ed about it, that he not did see how the 
learned Sheriff’s pledge, under his 
own hand, that the site was to be grt- 
ven free of charge, would ever be got 
rid of—and if the bill is likely to 
prove successful, was there any rea- 
son why they should be forced to take 
that upon the zpse dixzt of any one? 
but allowing that it was useful—al- 
lowing that it was likely to prove of 
particular service to the county, was 
that any reason why they should not 


have been consulted upon it? was that 


uny reason why they should be pre- 
cluded from giving any opinion upon 
it whatever? and Sir Jokn said, that 
he would put another query, which 
directly touched upon the point— 
Was that any reason why Commission- 
ers, generally unconnected with the 
county, should be appointed to regu- 
late their local interests without their 
knowledge? And with respect to the 
fifth year’s assessment being wanted, 
he need only to remind the meeting, 
that, by the former bill, the Commis- 
sioners of Supply were made the jud- 
ges of that, and it was left in their 
breasts to say what part of, and when, 

the 
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the fifth year’s assessment should be 
levied. This appeared to him to be 
so proper, and having received the 
sanction of the county, Le owned him- 


self at a loss to discover why a com-_ 


pulsatory act was had recourse to, to 
levy the whole fifth yea:’s assessment, 
and that of course, before they had 
proof that any part of it would be 
wanted, It could not be that the 
fearned Baronet preferred any secuti- 
ty to that of the county; but, added 
Sir John, let this be as it will, I cer- 
iainly do feel that a worse compli- 
ment was never paid to a county, and 
never did a county less deserve it; 
ars‘ itas under such feeling that L 
shall give my vote in favour of the 
resolutions first brought forward. 

General Dundas could not agree 
to a vote of censure on Sir William 
Rae, who was a most useful, zealous, 
active servant of the public, noted for 
the exemplary discharge of his labo- 
rious duties. His motives in the 
present case could not possibly be 
questioned. He intended no oilence; 
and where no offence was intended, 
he thought that no offence should be 
taken. It was upon this principle 
that the equity of our laws was found- 
ed. ‘The law had always a reference 
to the intention, to the ma/us animus 
of the offending party; and where 
there was no bad intention, it would 
admit of no guilt. On these grounds, 
therefore, considering the honourable 
character of Sir William Rae, to 
which he was proud to bear testimo- 
ny, and taking this well-known cha- 
racter as the evidence of his inten- 
tions, he would heartily support the 
resolutions of Mr Waucho 

Sir Patrick Walker, after’ express- 
ing his belief that Sir William Rae 
was actuated by no improper motives, 
observed, that this had little to do 
with the question, as they were as- 
sembled to discuss, not the merits of 
persons, but of measures. He then 
drew the attention of the meeting to 
enc clause that materially affected 
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householders and heriters, and which 
seemed not to have been noticed, 
namely, that which empowers the 
middle district to pay a certain ane 
nual sum, not in the whole exceeding 
£.14,000, towards the Calton - hill 
road, and, to assist it in fulfilling this 
obligation, a great increase is imposed 
to what is called the road-money, or 
the conversion of the statute labour ; 
but the clause does not say that that 
increased rate is to cease when the 
above sum is paid; consequently for 
a temporary and limited obligation, 2 
permanent local tax is to be impo- 
sed. Leaving the merits, or rather 
the demerits of the bill, he then pro- 
ceeded to point out to the meeting 
the mode of its being obtained, with 
which no gentleman who has yet spo- 
ken, seems to be perfectly acquainted. 
The circumstances attending it are 
to be drawn from the votes of the 
House of Comnyons; and certainly it 
is true, in a legal point of view, that 
whatever the county might expect on 
the ground of courtesy, it had no 
right to demand information from Sir 
William Rae as a Jail Commissioner. 
It is, however, most certain, that, 
strictly speaking, there existed two 
bills, in the one of which the name of 
the county was assumed, and there- 
fore he was bound not oily to give 
the county information, but had no 
right, without receiving their autho- 
rity, to act. Thus it was, as appear- 
ed from the votes of the House in 
February 1516, the petition of the 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Coun- 
cil of the city of Edinburgh, and 
certain commissioners and trustees, 
was presented, praying for leave to 
bring in a bill for amending two acts 
of the 53d and 54th of the King.— 
He then stated the progress of ‘that 
bill, from the votes, until the 14th 
March 1816, when a petition was 
presented by certain trustees for re- 
pairing the high roads of the county 
of Edinburgh, praying that leave 
might be given to bring in a bill to 
alter 
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alter two turnpike acts, regarding 
the middle district, and. the assess- 
ment of the conversion of the sta- 
tute labour. Here was the step 
where Sir William erred; for of 
this proceeding the county knew no- 
thing. Leave was given to bring in 
the bill, but it was discovered that 
the standing orders of the House had 
not been complied with in regard to 
the county rates ; and on the 22d of 
March, it was ordered that notice be 
given in the Edinburgh newspapers, and 
affixed to the Sessions-House door at a 
Sessions of the Peace, and the Com- 
mittee expressly oidered to report 
that this had been complied with.— 
The first Quarter Sessions after were 
held on 30th April; and whether 
these orders were complied with or 
not, does not matter, for it is certain 
that the county did take the mat- 
ter under consideration en that very 
day, and communications were made 
to Sir William on the subject. No 
undue delay therefore occurred on the 
part of the county, although they had 
not been informed of the bill; and 
surely there was no occasion for the 
rapid proceedings that afterwards 
took place. So it was, however, that 
on the 6th May the votes state, that 
the Committee reported the allega- 
tions to be true, and that the orders 
had been complied with ; and the bill 
for amending the two jail acts, and 
two turnpike acts of the county of E- 
dinburgh was read a second time and 
engrossed. Here the impropriety is 
apparent; for the progress made in 
the first bill is immediately communi- 
cated to the second, which disappears 
from the votes as a distinct count 

bill, and is mixed and ingrafted into 
the former one as so many clauses of 
it, by which means it was read a se- 
cond time, and engrossed six days af- 
ter the Quarter Sessions, when it had 
not, in point of fact, even been read 
before, or passed through any of the 
forms ef the House. This was a 
most stfange proceeding, perhaps 
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without an example, either in the 
Commons House votes, or any other 
books, and therefore it was evident 
the bill was improperly obtained. He 
concluded by expressing his determi. 
nation to vote for Mr Dewar’s reso- 
lutions. 

Mr Michael Linning, in a short 
speech, supported Mr Wauchope’s re- 
solutions. 

Mr Hope Vere thought, that, in ques- 
tions of this public nature, they ought 
to lay aside all private considerations. 
He had no intention to find fault with 
the private character of Sir Wilham 
Rae; what he complained of was the 
mode of conduct, lately adopted. in ge- 
cretly hurrying measures through Par- 
liament, aflecting the interests of the 
county. ‘This was a mode of conduct 
which he thought ought to be check- 
ed. He appealed to the meeting, whe- 
ther such conduct would be allowed 
in any private confidential agent ; and 
he did not see that what was deemed 
improper in a private agent should be 


thought proper in an agent for the 


ublic. To his private feelings, cer- 
tainly, it would be more pleasant to 
vote approbation than censure ; but 
his public duty obliged him to support 
Sir George Clerk observed, that 
after the able, manly, and eloquent 
address whieh they bad just heard 
from the learned Baronet, he should 
not, particularly at this hour, detain 
them for any length of time ; but he 
was anxious to make certain explana- 


tions to the meeting which appeared — 


to him to be imtimately connected 
with the present question. Sir George 
then stated, that he had given every 
degree ef attention to the bill when it 
was first introduced into Parliament; 
but that being about this time obliged 
to leave London, from private c«nsi- 
derations, it was out of his power to 
attend to the bill during its last sta- 
ges. He conceived, however, that if 
any blame was imputable, it belonged 
equally to all the Jail Commissioners ; 
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and that it was unfair to throw it up- 
on Sir William Rae. ‘That under all 
the circumstances of the case, he ap- 
proved of the conduct of the learned 
Baronet ; and had he been in his si- 
tuation, he would have acted in the 
same manner; and he was well assu- 
red Sir William Rae thought the bill 
calculated to promote the best inte- 
rests of the county; that this was the 
sole ground of his conduct; that he 
was far from meaning to treat the 
county with the slightest disrespect. 
Sir George concluded, with express- 
ing his intention of supporting the re- 
solutions of Mr Wauchope. 

Mr Gibson said, that he had al- 
ways considered this question as of 
very high importance to the county, 
but it had now acquired tenfold im- 
portance by the resolutions which had 
been brought forward by Mr Wauch- 
ope, which, while they admitted that 
the rights, the privileges, and the usa- 
ges of the county had been trampled 
upon, yet, with a meekness and hu- 
mility hitherto unparalleled, declared 
that the Sheriff deserved the thanks 
and gratitude of the county for hav- 
ing done so. These resolutions~ap- 
peared to Mr Gibson to be not only 
grossly inconsistent in themselves, but 
that the adoption of them could have 


no other effect than to stamp degra-— 


dation on the county. Mr Gibson 
was disposed to admire, as much as 
any man could do, the very eloquent 
and manly speech of the isscrible 
Sheriff, than which he could conceive 
nothing better calculated for his pur- 
pose; but he owned that what he 
principally admired was, the great 


_ dexterity with which he so promi- 


nently brought forward those parts of 
his conduct, regarding the jail and 
county rooms, for which every one 
admitted him entitled to the highest 
praise, and threw entirely into the 
back ground the only question under 


consideration of the meeting. Mr Gib- 


son would not only not doubt the She- 
riff’s intentions to benefit the county 


Sil 


by the proceedings that had takea 
place, but he would, in the broadest 
manner, state his coaviction that the 
Sheriff acted with the best intentions, 
and that he believed he was conier- 
ring substantial benefits on the coun- 
ty. So far he agreed with the Ho- 
nourable General (Dundas,) that 
with the animus of the Sheriff the 
county had no reason to find fault ; 
but he could not agree, because the 
Sheriff cvtended to do right, that the 
county should quietly submit to what 
he had done. ‘The aztmus with which 
a man acted was an essential ingre- 
dient in every question of a crimmal 
nature, or which even involved a se- 
vere censure—but never could impose 
an obligation on any one to acquiesce 
in what he bad done from mistaken 
motives, merely because the person 
who had done it had acted with a 
good intention. Mr Gibson would 
not go into the minute details, which, 
in his opinion, had too much occupied 
the time of the meeting. He would 
take up the question on the broad 
grounds on which he thought it should 
stand. A bill which materially af- 
fected the county was brought into 
Parliament in the month of February, 
last. It had been in preparation for 
some months before ; yet, during all 
that time, although there had been 
different meetings, it was not brought 
before the county. The first notice 
that the county had of it arose from 
Sir Patrick Walker having mention- 
ed it at the annual meeting held on 
the Ist of May. At that time no per- 
son present had ever heard of it. 
Baron Clerk, who was in the chair, 
and without consulting whom the 
Sheriff had stated that he never took 
any step in county affairs, said, that 
Sir Patrick must be in a mistake, for 
no such bill was in progress ; and one 
of the trustees for the middle district 
of roads mentioned that no such bill 
could be in progress, because dt a 
meeting of the nine Conveners of the 
road districts, it had been resolved 
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that no bill regarding the roads should 
be brought in that year, and the clause 
of which Sir Patrick complained went 
directly in the teeth of that resolution, 
A copy of the bill having, however, 


been produced, a Committee was ap- 


pointed to attend to the bill. After 
the appointment of that Committee, 
the clause complained of was omitted 
it the bill; and the Committee of the 
county having met on the 8th of May, 
Baron Clerk, the Convener, wrote Sir 
William Rae, informing him that the 
bill had given much dissatisfaction, 
and suggesting that no further step 
should be taken till a meeting of the 


county, which was advertised for the’ 


20th, should take place. Instead of 
attending to this suggestion, Sir Wil- 
liam Rae hurried through the bill 
with all possible expedition. He had 
stated that he received Baron Clerk’s 
letter on the morning of the day on 
which it was read a third time in the 
Commons—that no alteration could 
be made upon the third reading—that 
if he had not proceeded he run the 
risk of losing the bill; and that con- 
sidering it of the most essential im- 
portance to the county that the bill 
should pass, he avowed that he had 
acted for the very purpose of prevent- 
ing the opposition of the county from 
taking effect. Of this conduct Mr 


_ Gibson complained in the strongest 


terms—that the Honourable Sheriff 
thought that he was acting for the 
benefit of the county, he would again 
admit. But Sir William should have 
committed the bill, and thus have 
given time for considering it, if he 
had done what Mr Gibson considered 
his bounden duty. If Sir W. Rae 
had had the power of legislating for 
the county, that alone could justify 
him. But what right had the Sheriff 
to legislate for the county? What 
right had he to set up bis own opinion 
against that of the county ? How was 
it possible to justify the assumption of 


a power which no man nor set of men - 


could posses—which could only be 


exercised by a gencral meeting af the 
county legally convened? At the 
meeting of 20th May, a petition was 
unanimously agreed to against the 
bill, and was by that post dispatched 
to London, but it arrived too late.— 
The bill had passed the day before-— 
and now we are told that the thanks 
and gratitude of the county are due to 


‘Sir William Rae, for his activity in 


thwarting its wishes; and this is put 
upon an asserticn that the bill is most 
beneficial to the county. Whether it 
is so or not, did not appear to Mr 
Gibson to enter materially into the 
present discussion. ‘That there was 
great ground for disputing this, ap- 
peared from the difference of opinion 
which prevailed upon the subject—at 
least it must be admitted that there 
were important clauses introduced in- 
to the new bill, taking away the rights 
of the Commissioners of Supply of the 
county, vesting them in the Commis- 
sioners of Public Buildings, and _pe- 
remptorily fixing on the county a fifth 
year’s assessment, to the amount of 
nearly £.4.000, which it was formerly 
in the power of the Commissioners of 
Supply to assess, if they thought pro- 
per. The Sheriff had defended his 
conduct on the ground that this bill 
conferred a great boon—What right 
had the Sheriff to force it upon the 
county? What right had he to deny 
the county the right of considering 
the question? Must the county te 
compelled to accept a boon at the ex- 
pence of its best rights and privileges? 
{r Gibson again maintained, that 
there was the strongest reason te 
complain of the Sheriff: he had a- 
bused the confidence of the county.— 
If any one had supposed it possible 
that Sir William Rae would not have 
attended to the suggestions of the 
county, hy delaying the bill, applica- 
tion would haye been made to other 
gentlemen ; and if it had been stated, 
in either Honse of Parliament, that 
the bill was not culy brought in with- 
out the knowledge of the cqunty, but 
that 
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that (when known) it was directly 
against the wishes of the county, the 
bill would instantly have been stopt, 
until the county had been heard upon 
the subject. Lf, therefore, Sir Wm. 
Rae had not been confided in, the 
county must have been heard, Be- 
cause we did confide in him, the 
county has been deprived of that pri- 
vilege. But the Honourable Baronet 
(Sur G, Clerk) had declared his re- 
gret that he was not in London, that 
he might have shared with Sir Wm. 
Rae the responsibility of thwartiag 
the wishes of his constituents ; and he 
had stated, that the Sheriff had no 
opportunity of communicating to the 
county the object of the bill after it 
was brought into Parliament. In 
this the Honourable Baronet had fal- 
len into a grievous mistake; the no- 
tices of the bill were informal; the 
_ House of Commons had ordered new 
notice to be given at the next Quarter 
Sessions. These Quarter Sessions 
were held on the Ist of May. A no- 
tice of the bill was put on the doors 
of the Court-Room, where the county 
met; and surely notice might, if Sir 


4 William Rae had been so inclined, 


~ have been at the same time given to 


ee the meeting; but no such thing was 


done, and he has said plainly, that he 


bs = never meant to do it, that his wish 
~ was to stifle all opposition —An Ho- 
> nourable Gentleman (Mr Linning) 


> had made a most extraordinary de- 


4) fence for the Sheriff. He had toid the 
*) mecting, that the most deplorable con- 
sequences must follow from calfing in 


" question the actions of the Magis- 
' trates appointed to rule over us; and 
thence he has inferred, that the ac- 
tions of all Magistrates must be right, 
and must not be inquired into. Mr 
Gibson stated his determination free- 
ly to deliver his opinion on the con- 
duct of any Magistrate which should 


i " properly be made the subject of dis- 
1) cussion, regardiéss of any thing but 
what he considered to be right. 


In 
© doing so, he apprehended that. he 
| July 1816. 
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acted up to the best prineiples of the 
Constitution, which he would not do, 
were he to act upon the opinions of 
Mr Linning. 

Mr J. A. Murray delivered an elo- 
quent and argumentative speech, the 
substance of which we can only at- 
tempt to give. He began by stating 
that he had purposely and anxiously 
listened till now, to all that had been 
said in defence of the Learned Bart. ; 


‘and he must say, that on no occasion 


had he been more earnestly desirous 
to coincide with statements, than with 
those of the Honourable Baronet and 
his friends ; but he was sorry he could 
neither agree with their views nor 
their conclusions. He must be sur- 
prised that the Honourable Baronet’s 
friends had displayed so much anxiety 
to shew that Sir William Rae had 
been actuated by no improper motives. 
Mr Murray would go as far as the 
best friends of Sir William in admit- 
ting this—indeed it was admitted ful- 
ly on both sides of the house ; and he 
could not help thinking that Sir Wil- 
liam’s friends had done him serious 
injory by dwelling so much on the 
topic of good intentions. For his 
part, he had no wish that the name of 
Sir William Rae should be used at all 
in any resolutions to be adopted. It 
was enough if the manner of intro- 
ducing and hurrying through Parlia- 
ment a bill, which touched the inte- 
rests of the county, without consult- 
ing it, was sufficiently reprobated and 
provided against for the future. it 
was of no moment by whom, or thro’ 
whom, the degradation was brought 
upon the county—the question for the 
decision of the meeting was exceed- 
ingly simple. It was merely whether 
the gentlemen of the county were to 
submit to be thus degraded. This he 
conceived to be the proper view of the 
case, on which it seemed to him im- 

sible for any member of the meet- 
ing to shut his eyes; and that altho’ 
he was bound to pay his tribute of 
applause to the elequence anid manli- 
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ness of the defence made by the Ho- 
nourable Baronet, he must also re- 
mark that equal ability was displayed 
by him in avoiding the true question 
at issue, which was not whether the 
bill did not possess intrinsic merit, 
the topic chiefly dwelt upon by Sir 
William Rae, but whether the rights 
of the county had not been invaded. 
Taking this view of the case, he was 
astonished, he said, that Gentlemen 
who had subscribed the requisition 
should now view the case diflerently 
from what they had done. If they 
had considered, what was not credi- 
ble, that Sir William Rae had acted 
from corrupt motives, had intention. 
ally insulted and degraded the whole 
county, he could understand why 
there might be a change of opinion ; 
but if they had agreed at the former 
meeting to oppose the bill, and signed 
a requisition for the present meeting, 
cause a bill affecting the interests 
and privileges of the county had been 
clandestinely brought into Parliament, 
and hurried on in the House of Com- 
mons without their knowledge, and 
before their attention had been di- 
rected to its various provisions —then 
surely that was no ground for change 
of opinion. The case indeed was now 
much worse, for it had been avowed 
that the bill was yet in the House of 
Commons, when the Gentleman at- 
tending to its progress was informed 
that the county were dissatisfied with 
its introduction and provisions. It 
was avowed, that while in dependence 
before the House of Lords, the disap- 
probation of the county was fully un- 
derstood by Sir William Rae, who, 
because he foresaw the loss of it al- 
together if amendments were attempt- 
ed in that House, took the responsi- 
bility on himself of getting it at once 
passed into a law. These are the 
facts, avowed in a spirit which esta- 
blishes the bona fides of the learned 
Baronet. But has not a gross error 
been committed—have the rights of 
the county not been disregarded—and 
: 


introduced into Parliament without 


would not the gentlemen present de- 
grade themselves if they permitted 
such proceedings to pass without re- 
probation? In his opinion they most 
certainly would. 

Mr Murray asked, what the friends 
of the Honourable Baronet proposed 
asa salvo to the wounded feelings of 
the county? He considered the reso- 
lutions proposed by Mr Wauchope of 
Niddry as adding insult to injury 5 
they were even absurd and contyadic- 
tory in themselves ; for, ‘while they 
assert the right ef the county to be 
consulted in matters affecting their 
local rights and interests, they ap- 
plaud the breach of this privilege, be- 
cause it was disregarded from good 
motives, and for a laudable purpose. 
But there was more in this measure 
than was yet stated; it was not a 
mere discourtesy which had been 
practised upon the gentlemen of the 
county ;—this was not merely a vio- 
lation of the settled practice of com- 
municating fully to the commissioners 
of supply, freeholders, and heritors of 
the county, the draft of any bill af- 
fecting their interest, proposed to be 
brought into Parliament; a vested 
right was here taken away, without 
the parties to whom it belonged being 
advised or consulted. By the former 
act of Parliament, introduced in con- 
sequence of resolutions of a general 
meeting, the management of the mo- 
nies levied by assessment was vested 
in the Commissioners of Supply, espe- 
cially the fifth year’s assessment ; but 
by the present act this right of ma- 


nagement was taken from them with- - 


out their consent—without their be- 


ing consulted—without their know- 


ledge, and given to the Jail Commis- 
sioners. Here, then, were a respect- 


able body of gentlemen, who had not | 


been declared. incapable, and who had 
not declined to act, demived of a 
vested right, without being asked 
whether they were willing to relin- 
quish it. A bill for this purpose was 


their 


j 
| 
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their knowledge, and it was hurried 
through Parliament after it was 
known that such a proceeding was 
disapproved of by those in whom the 
right was vested. This was unconsti- 
tutional, disrespectful, and degrading 
to the Commissioners of Supply—to 
the county of Edinburgh: it was in- 
sulting to that august assembly thro’ 
which the bill was so hastily passed— 
but it ought to be known that Parlia- 
ment are extremely scrupulous in de- 
priving the humblest individual of a 
vested right. No bill which is un- 
derstood to have this effect is ever 
passed, without sufficient evidence be- 
ing produced that such right has been 
waved. This is justly the boast of the 
United Kingdom: and are the gen- 
tlemen of the county of Edinburgh to 
contemn it—are the Commissioners of 
Supply to express gratitude for being 
thus disfranchised? He was convinced 
that a short delay might, and ought to 
have been given. If the bill was 
truly so good, and its enactments so 
valuable as contended, then a short 
delay would have convinced all of its 
merits; it would have passed with 
consent of all parties, and without 
having shewn discourtesy or disre- 
garded privilege. If, on the other 
hand, rights were invaded, it was 
justice only to allow the aggrieved 
party to be heard. It was plain, how- 
ever, that the merits or demerits of 
the bill were irrelevant to the question 
at issue, which was, whether the 
treatment experienced by the Com- 
missioners of Supply was to pass with- 
out an expression of disapprobation. 
He hoped not ; for he conceived the 
honour and independence of the 
county to have been brought into 
question ; and if such a proceeding 
were submitted to at present, the 
county would sink into irrevocable 
degradation. 

After many other arguments and 
forcible illustrations, the spirit of 
which our limits do not permit us. to 
report at length, Mr Murray con- 


515 
cluded by declaring, that though he 


might perhaps wish some little aiter- 
ations, yet between the two sets of re- 
solutions proposed, he saw no course 
of proceeding consistent with the dig 
nity and independence of the county, 
but that of agreeing to the resolutions 
moved by Mr Dewae, for which he 
should accordingly vote. 

Lord Hermand entered into a va- 
riety of arguments, in the course of 
which he read several documents, 
which he contended proved that the 
53d of the King authorised the mode 
of procedure adopted with regird to 
this bill, so much censured by the 
Learned Gentlemen opposite; and 
also that these documents proved, in 
his opinion, that there was no con- 
cealment whatever—no disposition ta 
introduce clandestinely this bill, or 
any other into Parliament, offensive 
to the county ; the Learned Lord, in 
an energetic manner, declared that 
he should be the last person in that 
House to support any measure which 
had not public utility for its basis, 
and honour for its motives. ‘The bill, 
he maintained, was one of the greatest 
public utility. He applauded the 
feelings of humanity which actuated 
the Hon. Baronet towards the pri- 
soners confined in the present ruinous 
and unwholeseme Tolbooth, and which 
greatly influenced him in expediting 
the bill, without which, they . must 
have been doomed to remain there 
another year. The Learned Lord ex- 
pressed his decided opinion, that the 
bill was a eood bill, and of the greatest 
public utility to the county and city 
of Edinburgh. He reprobated the 
idea of selecting the Hon. Baronet 
from the bottom of the list of Jail 
Commissioners, as an object of cen- 
sure. ‘The Learned Lord concluded 
an impressive speech, which appeared 
to excite a great sensation throughout 
the House, by declarmg his deter- 
mination to support the resolutions of 
Mr Wauchope. He expressed an 
opinion, at the same time, that the 
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first resolution of Mr Dewar would 


of itself be sufficient. 

Mr Solicitor General began by de- 
claring he had heard with the utmost 
attention all that had been said, and 
that he had refrained intentionally 
from delivering hissentiments till now, 
in order that he might form his opi- 
nion in the best and most impartial 
manner he was able from all that had 
been stated; notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the hour and length of the 
debate, however, he could not, in the 
situation in which he stood, or feeling 
as he did, give a silent vote on the 
present occasion. The learned and 
Hon. Gentlemen, in an elaborate 
speech, went over the proceedings, 
and maintained that no justifiable 
ground had been laid for voting the 
censure contained in the resolutions 
proposed by Mr Dewar. He main- 
tained that Sir William Rae, in his 
capacity of Magistrate, Jail Commis- 
sioner, Commisioner of Supply, and 
indeed in all his public and private 
duties, had deserved well of the coun- 
try. That it seemed to him unge- 
nerous and unjust to select him, while 
exerting his great talents to promote 
the best interests of humanity, and 
the particular interests of the county 
and city of Edinburgh, as a proper 
object of censure. He was certain 
there was not a Magistrate in the 
kingdom who exerted himself more in 
the discharge of all the various duties 
of his office than the Hon. Baronet. 
The learned Gentleman then stated 
his conviction, that after the evidence 
produced by the learned Lord, Her- 
mand, it was absurd to contend that 
this bill was unknown to the county, 
or bad been clandestinely introduced ; 
that learned Lord had also shewn 
quite satistactorily, that, by the act 
53 of the Ning, if the Commissioners 
of Supply did aot do it, it was quite 
competent for the Jail Commissioners 
to proceed in the way that had been 
done by this bill. The learned Gen- 
tleman contended that the Honour- 


able Baronet could not in justice be 
chosen from the other Jail Commis- 
sioners, who were equally censurable, 
if any censure was due, or wrong 
done, which he maintained was not 
the case ; he applauded the manly 
and eloquent speech of the learned 
Baronet, and entirely concurred with 
Lord Hermand in asserting that he 
had taken great responsibility on him- 
self to do the county a service, and to 
promote the cause of humanity, and 
was quite sure the bill would be found 
conducive to the interest of the coun- 
ty itself. In allusion to what had 
been said in a former part of the de- 
bate, relative to the conduct of Ma- 
gistrates, the learned Gentleman de- 
clared, in emphatic terms, that he felt 
no hesitation in stating, that Magis- 
trates, and indeed all in public sta- 
tions, froin the highest to the lowest, 
were open to public censure or appro- 
bation; and it was well that it was 
so, as it operated as a check on the 
one hand, and a stimulus on the other. 
— (Here cries of hear, hear, and ap- 
plause from all parts of the house, 
particularly Mr Murray, were beard.) 
— His learned friend opposite seem- 
ed to applaud him in an ironical man- 
ner—bhut whether they were his learn- 
ed friend’s opinions or not, he could 
assure the meeting that they were his 
sentiments. 

Mr Murray rose to state, that he 
would not allow his conduct to be 
misrepresented ; he desired distinct- 
ly to state, that he (Mr M.) was 
quite serious both as to the speaker 
and the subject. 

Mr Solicitor General proceeded in 
his observations; and after alluding 
to the statements of the Lord Pro- 
vost, Sir G. Clerk, and a variety of 
other evidence and statements which 
he considered quite conclusive against 
the propriety of voting any resolu- 


tions in which the slightest censure ~ 


was implied on the conduct of his 
Honourable friend, Sir William Rae, 
the Honeurable and learned Gentle- 


man 
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William Matihison here lies, 
Whose age was fourty-one : 
February 17, he dies, 
Went Is*bel Mitchel from 3 
Who was his married wife, ; 
The fourth part of his life. 


man concluded with supporting the 
resolutions moved by Mr Wauchope in 
which he had no doubt a decided majo- 
rity of that most respectable meeting 
would concur. 

Sir Joln Marjoribanks stated 
shortly, that the credit of the great 
public improvements at present car- 
rying on in this metropolis, had been 
given to him; but whatever merit 
was due on this subject, was with 
much more justice to be ascribed to 
the judgment and activity of Sir Wil- 
liam Rae. He concluded by stating 
his complete approval of Mr Wauch- 
ope’s resolutions. 

Mr Dewar being heard in reply, 
the question was then put, when Mr 
Wauchope’s resolutions were carried 
by 44 votes to 31—majopity 13. 


‘pitaphs and Sepulchral Inscriptions. 


(Continued from page 354.) 
N Sir John the Graeme’s monu- 
ment at Falkirk— 


Here lies Schir John the Graeme, baith 
wyght and wyse, 


| One of ye chiefes wha rescuit Scotland 


thryce ; 


_ Ane better knycht nere to ye warld was 


lent, 


' Than was gude Greme, of truth and hardi- 


ment. 
He diet xxii July MCCXCVIII. 


Mente Manuque potens, et Valle 
Achates, 

4 Conditur hic Gramius, bello interfecto ab 
Angles. 


John Knox, younger, his monu- 
ment— 

John Knox younger, baith nity, just, and 
wise, 


From pr to glory waiting to arise. 


| The following singular and quaint 
inscription is to be seen On a 
va or common grave-stone, in the church- 
4 yard of Prestonpans— 


The saul it cannot die, 

Though the body be turn'd to clay ; 
Yet meet again must they, 

At the last day. 


Trumpet shall sound, Archangels cry, 
** Come forth Js*bell Mitchel, and meet Will 
Muatthison in the sky !” 


The following fine eleziac stanzas 
were formerly engraven oa a brass- 
plate, inserted into a stone on the 
west side of the Greyfriars’ church- 
vard, Edinburgh; but they are now 
completely obliterated — 


To the memory of Francisca Swintoun, 
third daughter, by the second marriage, to 
Mr Alexander Swintoun, Advocate ; who 


died aged 7 years. 

The sweetest children, like those transient 
flowers 

Which please the fancy for a few. short 
hours, 

Lovely at morning—see them burst in 
birth— 

At evening on the 
earth: 

Their stay—their place—shall never more 

be known, 

Save traits engraven on those hearts a- 
lone 

That foster’d these frail buds while here 
beneath : 

Yes—these shall triumph o’er the powers 
of death—— 


Shall spring eternal in the parent’s mind, 
Till hence transplanted to a realm refin’d. 


‘Et hie me sisto. 


On a certain old lady—(from a 


scarce book of Epitaphs and Mon. Ins. 
Anno MCXXXV14.) 


Not born, not dead, not christen’d, not 
begot, 

Lo, here she lies that was, and that was 
not: 

She died, was born, baptis’d—aye, what 
was more, — 

Was in her lyfe not honest, not a whore. 

Reader—behold a wonder rarely wrought, 


Which, while thou seem’st to read, thou 
readest not! 
On 
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On Mr John Bell’s, in Gladsmuir 
church-yard— 


Rare gifts of Grace and Nature brightly 
shone 

In Bell our Pastor, laid beneath this stone : 

And we his death might mournfully con- 
dole, 

But that we hope it fares well with his 
soul. 


In Alloa church-yard— 


Here lies John Arthour, Shipmaster, 
Aged XLV. 


Though Boreas’ blasts and Neptune’s waves 
Have toss’d me to and fro, 

In spite of both, by God’s decree, 
I harbour here below— 


Where at an anchor I do lie, 
With many of our fleet ; 

And once again we hope to sail, 

Our Admiral Christ to meet. 


In Fortrose church-yard— 


Here lyeth Chrtstian Lawder, spouse to 
Hugh Dallas, Clerk to the Commissariot of 
Ross. She died April 21, 1690. 


Harmless as dove, as serpent wise, 

To Magdalen’s love join’d Mary’s choice ; 
To God 1 liv’d, in him I die, 

With him I live, though dead I lie. 


At Kinghorn is the following ele- 
gant inscription— 


Here lies the corps of William Knox, of 
Common, Armiger, who departed this life 
Ist October, MDCLXXVII, aged 70. 


Of terrors’ king the trophies here you see ; 
Frail man! his days like to a shadow flee, 
Or like the path of eagles’ wing on high, 
That leaves no traces On the distant sky: 
Fair as these flowers that fleeting fade away, 
So does this life expand, then droop decay ! 
But future springs shall renovate the tomb, 
And we, in gardens of th’ Eternal, bloom. 


At Cupar is the following charac- 
teristic inscription— 


Here David Forrest's corps asleep doth lye, 

His soul with Christ enjoys tranquillity. 

A famous fowler on the earth was he, 

Aod for the same shall last his memory. 

His years were fifty-five—now he doth sing 

Glore in those Heavens, where routh of 
game does spring. 


- In the chureh-yard of Montrose— 
Here lies four bairnes of Robert Adam 


and Janet Orrock, viz. John, Jean, Cristine, 
and Margaret Adam. 1670. 


Oh cruel Death! Oh furious Death! what 
fury makes thee rage, 

Thus to cut down young pleasant plants, 
and pass by crooked age ? 

But yet these plants, in spite of thee, shalt! 
yet revive-and bloom, 

When thou, oh Death, with thine old scythe 
art withering in the tomb. 


In Kirkcaldy church - yard— 


James Weems of Boggie, years but twenty 
twice, 
Was here capsis’d by death all in a trice— 
His son did for his father so bemoan, 
That oft he wish’d his death had been his 
owne. 
Obviit Feb. MDXCVIILI. 


James Baxter, wright, his wyfe here lyes: 
Grave Janet Wallace, meeke and wyse. 


She died Nov. 19, 1640, aged 76. . 


James Baxter, wryght, here laid besyde hys 
wyfe, 

Ye ninth of March departed from this lyfe. 

He made thir coffins baith—now laid in 
clay, 


Oh mortal man, for James and Janet pray. 
Of hys age 77, ye yhere of God 1641. 


In Trailflat church - yard is the 
following ludicrous inscription, on a 
trouch, now turned upside down by 
his more discerning posterity, who 
were no doubt ashamed of this almost 
sacrilegious piece of hyperbolism— 


Here lies the corps of one did truth main- 
tain, 

A shoot on earth of Heaven’s celestial grain 

In midst of a corrupted world, he stude 

Firm as a rock, resisting unto blude 3 


And seldom spent the hour, the nyght, the | 


day, 


Save but in prayer, or some sic. holy way. 
Reader, begone, and learn to study well 
This bright example of a saint, Jhon Bell. 


The good old gentleman on whom 
the above epitaph was composed was 
neither more nor less than “ @ most 
notorious meal-monger and grinder of 
the poor!” and, instead of a saint, 
was a perfect devil, as is well knowa 
on the bank of the Annan, wheré he 
resided about 100 years ago, 
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North-west corner, lower area— 


In Haddington church-yard— 


Hout, Atropos, hard-hearted hag, 

To cut the sheugh o’ Jammie Crag! 

For, had he liv’d a wheen mae years, 
He’d been o’er tough for thy auld sheers. 
But now he’s gane—sae maun we a’, 
Wha wres’les Death ’s ay shure till fa’ ; 
Sae let us pray, that we at last 

May wun frae Death a canny cast. 


Beneath the sun-dial on the High 
Church wall, Glassow— 


Our life’s a flying shadow, God's the pole, 
The index pointing to him is the soul, 
Death's the horizon, when our sun is set, 
Which will, through Christ, a resurrection 

get. 

As the buildings constituting the. 
old university, Edinburgh, will speed- 
ily be removed, to make way for the 


intended improvements, it will be do- 


ing a service to the nation in general, 
and to those in particular who had 
the honour of being instructed under 
these venerable portals, to preserve 
inscriptions, which they had formerly 
loved to contemplate over the various 
doors and gateways of their ancient 
alma mater. 

At the foot of the back entry to the 
library— 

R. M. F.—Robertus Milne fundavit. 


Over the above entry— 


Oxis 01 palovris 
(Min. Poet. in Doctrinan.) 
T'rans.—** Duplum vident, “qui literas di- 
dicerunt.” 1616. 


Over the back entry to the com- 
mon hall— 


Virtus Rectorem Ducemg. desiderat: Vi- 
tia sine Magistro discuntur (Senec.) 1616. 


Over the principal entry— 
Senatus Populusq. Edinburgensis — has 


_ des Christo et musis extruendas curarunt. 


A.D. MDCXVILI. 


On the front of the Museum are 
the following words in Hebrew cha- 
racters— 


Baaretz, anochi, ger. 
I a stranger on earth.” 
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Robertus Johnstonus —J. U. D. 12,000 
libris octo beneficiarios in Academia funda- 
vit: voluminibus multis bibliothecam aux- 
it; quator hee cubicula ab Joanne Tossio 
edificari mandavit, ad pios in Urbe usus 
40,000 libros Testamenta legavit, aliisq. 
multis beneficentia ofliciis wternum 


pietatis monumentum posteris reliquit.— 
A.D. 1639, 


South side of the yard—Eaurl Te- 


viot’s chambers— 


Muse hac quater gemina, Academiz hu- 
jus Alumnus Andreas Rutherfordia, Regu- 
lus Teviotia Comes, Tangire Przfectus, 
belli pacisq. artibus domi forisq ; clarus, 
testamento extrui jussit. 

May 30, A.D. 1664. 


(To be continued. ) 


The ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY 3 or 
a@ series of Essays illustrative of our 
ScoTrrisH ANTIQUITIES. 


No. V. 


** Antiquam exquirite matrem.” 


On the Celtic Kingdom of Strath- 
Cluyd, called the Regnum Cam- 
brense, in SCOTLAND. Read be- 
fore the Society of Scottish Anti- 
quartes. 

Respectfully inscribed to Gen. ALEXANDER 

Disom, of Mount Annan. 


Y the concurring testimony of an- 
cient writers, it is quite apparent 
that the Mauta, or Midland Bri- 
tons, possessed for ages a principality, 
or kingdom of their own, called Heg- 
num Cumbrense, or the kingdom of 
Cumbria. This immense region ex- 
tended from the great northern friths 
in the land of the Damnit and the 
Houstii, to the mountainous divisions 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
the dwellings of the warlike Bri- 
gant in former times. Bounded to 
the west by the “ Marmore Ierene,” 
it stretched eastward to that grand 
natural barrier, the Cheviots, the 
ter- 
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territories of the Northumbria king- 
dom*. The chief city in this exten- 
sive principality was Alciuid, or Al- 
cluyd, founded on that impregnable 
fortress, the vast Petra-Cloithe of 
Celtic ages, a name highly descriptive 
of the nature of its situation, as sig- 
nilying the rock or fortress of Clyde. 
‘Vhis was the celebrated Balcluiti: of 
the Ossianic warriors and the Dun- 
brittons, aad which also signifies, in 
that kindred and express: ve language, 
* ihe fortress of the Britons”—Dun- 
britton, or Dunbarton t, of modern 
times. ‘he Regnum Cambrense in- 
cluded in its terriories the five Bri- 
tish tribe-, which, to aiter ages, form- 
ed the Romanized province of Valen- 
tia: viz. the Ottadeni, the Gadeni, 
the Selgove, the Novant, and the 
Damn. ‘These, when they became 
incorporated with their civilized in- 
vaders,were acknowledged a sovereign 
and independent people, at the era 
of the Roman abdication, and had to 
contend for their liberties against the 
Picti and the Scoti, from the west and 
north of Caledonia §. 

fn every province of Romanized 
Britaia, a regal government was es- 
tablished; princes were chosen, and 
commanders appointed, when the day 
of battle was at hand. In the regions 
of Cambria we have beheld the peo- 
ple governed by a supreme magis- 
trate or prince in the time of peace ; 
and rearing his ensigns as Pen Dra- 
gon || in the conflicts of Cattreath J. 


* The kingdom called Regnum Cum- 
brense extended from the Friths of Forth 
and Clyde, to the wall in Northumberland ; 
from the Irish Sea on the one hand, to the 
Cheviot mountains on the other. * Innes’s 
Crit. Fssays.  Inquisitio Davidi. Chart. 
Glas. p. 123. 

Dun-Britton, from the Celtic, Dun, a 
fort, and Britton, a people—the fortress, of 
the Britons. 


§ Innes’s Crit. Essay, vol. IL, 32—40, 
Whitaker’s Man. II. p. 92. 


| Pen Dragon, head, or chief captain. 
€ After the Roman dereliction, princes 
were appointed by the Britons over their 


This supposition is fully authenticated 
by Gildas, who mentions not less than 
five British kings of this country * ; 
and Langhorne has given us a Cata- 
logue of Cumbrian kings, im his 
Chronicon Regnum Anglorum, be- 
ginning with Roderic and ending with 
Dunmac! +. However dubious these 
authorities may be, we are assured 
from incontrovertible evidence, that 
the kings of Cumbria reigned at Al- 
cluyd, or Dunbriiton, ull the year 
756; wheo Egbert, king of the ber- 
nician Saxons, and Qengus, king of 
the Picti, rett thety capital from them, 
and possessed themselves of a great 
portion of their ancient Kingdom f. 
At the epoch of the Romaa abdica- 
tion, and establishment of the Valen- 
tinian independence, the Picti rushed 
down from their pathiess mountains 
in a formidable torrent, plundering 
and devastating the confines of their 
envied acighbours §.  ‘Lhese warlike 
inkabitants of the northern regions of 
Caledonia, however formidable in 
their incursions, wanted that unani- 
mity of character, those innate re- 
sources which confer the power of 
subjugation on an invading army.— 
Disunited by the spirit of hatred and 
jealousy, they could place no reliance 
on each other; every man’s weapon 
seemed brandished in a seifish cause 3 
and, if they conquered, it was merely 
with a view to indulge in the acquir- 
ed spoil, and riot in the stranger’s 

luxury. 


distinct provinces—a plan suggested by 
sound policy; for these petty kings would 
naturally be at variance. Dissert. 1. 72.— 
Zozimus mentions that Honorius sent let- 
ters from Rome, appointing Princes wpes 
Tes ty wersis,” to the towns in Bri- 


tain. 

* Vide Vita Gilde Sancte in act. Bene- 
dict. Tom. I. &e. 

+ Langhorne de Reg. Ang). p. 239, ad 
calcem. 
+ Howden’s Chron. ad hunc annum. 

§ Vita Gildse Sancte in Act. Benedict., ¢. 
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luxury. They crossed the dividing 
friths in their rude and ill-managed 
currachs, driving the unnerved and 
trembling inhabitants before them, till 
their ancient spirit began to rekindle 


in their bosoms, and prompted them 


onward to a redemption of their ter- 
ritories, The Picti were repulsed 
and driven back to their conhines.— 


- Nor was this department of the coun- 


try ever finally subjugated by them, 
though it fell a prey to the victorious 
armies of Devia and Bernicia *.— 
These cruel and bloody conflicts of 
the Picts against the Britons, are 
narrated by Fordun, with all the 
energy and eloquence of the Monkish 
historians + 3 and their final slaughter 
and defeat is pathetically deplored by 
the bardic chieftain in his celebrated 
Gododin t. ‘This final defeat was ac- 
complished by the Anglo Saxons in 
the latter end of the sixth century, 
who, being allured by the beauty of 
their country, and the richness of 
their possessions, made a formidable 
descent into their confines, and de- 


_ feated the principal warriors of Va- 
 lentia, after a well-contested conflict, 


* Vide Robertson’s Hist. of Scotland, 
vol. [. p. 3. 

+ Sevissimum inter eos deinde, nec au- 
ditum antea consimile bellum, quippe nul- 
juin historiis tale vel eo crudelius inter gen- 
tes predicatur. Vulgus quidem gentis 
utriusque, cujus proprium est agriculture 
solummodo, non céedibus indulgere seu bel- 
lis, ex omni parte preedis penitus expositum 
Hujus 
vero testes sunt cladis urbes Britorum for- 
tissima, viz. Agned que per Heth Scoto- 
rum regem reparata pustmodum, Hethen- 


\ burg, sive Edinburg dicta fuit; Kacrleile 
_ etiam et Alneclud sive Alclide que et nunc 


Dunbrettan nuncupatur; oppidaque plurima 
qU2 per eos usque quaque, solo tenus dejec- 
ta, nec sunt et quoquam hactenus reforma- 
ta. Scoto Chron. lib. 11. cap. xxix. ad finem, 


+ Aneurin, the author of the Gododin, 
(a work of nearly 900 lines in Cumraig 
rhyme) was a chief among the Northum- 
brian Britons, in the province of the Gadenii, 
and flourished between the years 500 and 
$50. Vide Turner’s Vindication. Liwyds’s 


Arohealogy, and the Myrv. Se. 


July 1816. 


4 
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on the bloody plains of Cattreath.— 
There it was, says the indignant min- 
strel, “that the fatal stroke swelled 
the mighty stream, and there the 
brown eagles flapped their wide wings 
over the sons of Gadeni *.” 

The remains of those scattered - 
ore the Romanized posterity of 
‘alentia, united together for their 
common defence, and founded, what 
is generally denominated the Regnum 
Cambrense, or kingdomof Strathcluyd, 
in the south and west of Scotland.— 
This recent kingdom of the midland 
Britons, or Walenses, extended from 
the [tuna &stuarium, or Solway 
Frith, on the south, to the Scottis- 
water on the north; and from the 
Irthing on the east, to the bay of 
Lochreyan, on the western confines of 
Galloway ; including Teviotdale, Esk- 
dale, Annandale, and Nithsdale; all 
Galloway, Ayrshire, Renfrewshire, 
Lanark, Peebles; the west part of 
Stirling, and nearly the whole of Dun- 
bartonshire. In the Inquisitio Da- 
vidis, the limits of this kingdom, as 
founded on the oaths of the people, 
were said to be “ Inter Angliam et 
Scotiam,”’ between Scotland and Eng- 
land. The boundaries of Scotland at 
this important period were the Friths 
of Forth and Clyde, and the northern 
boundaries of England were the Sol- 
way, the Esk, and the Liddal. This 
inquisition was taken in the time of 
David I. Prince of Cumbria, in A.D. 
1116, to ascertain the limits of the 
see of Glasgow, which appears to 
have included the whole of that ex- 
tensive territory +. There is an im- 
mense ridge stretching trom the river 
Annan, at Mount Annan, on the west, 
to the Kirtle on the east in Dum- 
friesshive, denominated Druym Bret- 
tan; in the Scotto-lrish tongue, the 

ridge 


* Gododin, Song xxiv. p. 10, beginning 
** Angor Deor Daen.” Welsh Archeaol. - 
+ Vide preface to the Chart. of Glasgow. 


Chart. of Kelso, No. 1. &e, 
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ridge of the Britons, which plainly 
evinces the southern extent of this 
once-disputed kingdom; as Draym- 
Brettan lies immediately on the shore 
of the Solway Sea *. 

The description of the warriors who 
assembled at the battle of the Cat- 
reath, from the Gododin of Aneurin, 
a celebrated Ottadinian chief of the 
sixth century : 

The complement of the borders 
were three moving bands ; five batta- 


lions of 500 men each ; three levies of 


300 men each; 300 warlike Knights 
of Eiddyn +, arrayed in splendid ar- 
mour; three loricated bands, with 
three commanders wearing gold chains; 
three adventurous knights, with 300 
ef equal quality : these three bands of 
the same order were mutually jealous 
of each other, in their bitter and im- 
petuous assaults on the foe. ‘They rush- 
ed like the lion to battle. Gold had 
collected all these for the conflict.— 
There came also three princes of the 
land, native Britons, Cinric and Cenon, 
of the stock of Aeron, to oppose the 
ashen spears of the men who poured 
into Deira ; and there came from a- 
mongst the Britons, a man who was 
better than Cenon, even he who prov- 
ed a serpent to the sullen foe. 


Myrvyian Archaeology, and Davie’s Trans. 


In a beautiful Welsh poem, entitled 
*¢ The Herlas,” or “ Drinking Horn,” 
by Owain, Prince of Powys, we have 
the following bold and energetic de- 
scription of this disastrous conflict : 


When the mighty bards of yore 

Awoke the tales of ancient lore, 

What time, resplendent to behold, 

Flash’d the bright mead in vase of gold! 
The royal minstrel proudly sung, | 
Of Cumbria’s chiefs, when time was young, 
How with the drink of heroes flush’d, 
Brave Cattreath’s lord to battle rush’d ; 
The lion, leader of the strong, 

The marshal of Galwyeida’s throng; 


_ * Vide Pont’s Map, and‘Ainslie’ 


+ Eidynbarg. 


The sun that rose o’er Itun’s bay, 

Ne’er clos’d on such disastrous day 3 
There fell Mynyddyc, mighty lord, 
Beneath stern Oswey’s baneful sword ; 
Yet, shal] thy praise, thy deathless name, 
Be woke on harps of bardic fame ; 


Sung by the Cumrii’s tuneful train, 


Aneurin of celestial strain. 


Mynyddyc Eiddyn was leader of 
the Britons in the fatal battle of Cat- 
treath, the scene of which was in Scot- 
land, and somewhere in the Lothian 
district, which formed the principal 

art of the country of the Ottadini.— 
he singular military work in that 
country, denominated the Catrail, may 
probably have a reference to Cattreath, 
and this battle may have been fought 
on some part of it. 
Gerald. Cambren. I. p. $33. 

Aneurin, of the tuneful name, call- 
ed also supreme of bards, was one of 
the most celebrated of the Welsh 
poets, and a chieftain among the Ot- 
tadinian Britons, who bore a conspi- 
cuous part in the battle of Cattreath 5 
on which he composed a poem, print- 
ed in the Myrvyian Archeology, en- 
titled the ** Gododin,” with another 

iece, denominated the “ Odes of the 

Tonths,” being all that can be said 
with certainty to be preserved of his 
works, He flourished early in the 
sixth century, about the year 540, 
and is supposed to have lost his terri- 
tories in the north, in consequence of 
this battle, so fatal to him and the 
rest of the confederated chieftains. — 
Some documents say, that he took re- 
fuge with the famous congregation of 
Catiog, in the country of the Silures, 
where he died about A.D. 570. 

Camb. Big. p. 9, Ke. 


Sketch of the Life and Character of the 
late Right Hon. R. B. an. 


Mes SHERIDAN wasthe third son 

of Mr Thos. Sheridan, celebrated 
as an actor, eminent for his lectures on 
elocution, and entitled to the gratitude 
of the public for hig judicious and inde- 
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Life and Character of the late Mr Sheridan. 


fatigable exertions to improve the sys- 
tem of our national education. His mo- 
ther, Mrs Frances Sheridan, was no 
less respected for her domestic vir- 
tues than admired for her literary at- 
tainments. She was the author of 
Stdney Biddulph, a novel, which pos- 
sesses the merit of combining the pu- 
rest morality with the most impressive 
interest. She also wrote Nourjahad, 
an oriental tale, and the comedies of 
Lhe Discovery, The Dupe,and A Trip 
fo Bath. Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
was born in Dorset-Street, Dublin, 
in October 1751. The following is 
a literal extract from the register of 
St Mary’s parish, Dublin :— 

** Charles Francis, son of Thomas and 
Frances Sheridan, baptised July 21, 1750. 


- Richard Brinsley, son of Mr and Mrs She- 
.ridan, baptised November 4, 1751.” 


Charles Francis was the author of 
that excellent work, Zhe Revolution 
in Sweden, and was Secretary of War 
in lreland. Mr Sheridan’s eldest 


‘ son, Thomas, died in childhood. 


Richard Brinsley, after his depar- 
ture from Harrow school, was enter- 


ed asa student in the Middle Temple; 
- but his introduction at the age of twen- 


ty to the society of men of acknowledged 
abilities, taste, and learning, and his 
early marriage with Miss Lindley, in 
his twenty-fourth year, diverted him 
rom the study of the law. At this 
period he wrote several poetical pie- 


> ces, equally distinguished for genuine 
) tenderness of sentiment and brilliancy 
of imagination. 
few weeks, at the end of 1774, he 


ln the course of a 


“wrote.the comedy of The Rivals, 


Which was performed at Covent-Gar- 
‘den theatre, on the 17th of January 
in the following year. At the com- 
mencement of 1776, his comic opera 
of Zhe Duenna was brought out.— 
The elegance of the diction, the sweet- 
ness of the poetry, and the natural 
and appropriate spirit of the charac- 


} | ters, raised it above all competition, 
-and imparted a celebrity that surpass- 


sed even that of Zhe Beggar's Opera. 
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Such was the attraction of The Du- 
enna, that it was represented seventy- 
Jive nights during the season, while 
Gay’s singular production ran only 
sixty-five. 

In 1776, Mr Sheridan became one 
of the Patentees of Drury-Lane thea- 
tre, and the following year he produ- 
ced The School for Scandal, a comedy, 
which deservedly raised his fame to 
undisputed pre-eminence over all con- 
temporary dramatic writers, and con- 
ferred, in the opinion of foreign litera- 
ti, a lustre on the British drama which 
it did not previously possess. Afters 
the lapse of so many years, it still 
stands, and will continue long to stand 
in the “ valued file,” a composition 
unique in its claims to distinction. In 
simplicity of plot, in the natural pro- 
gression of incident, in faithful imi- 
tation of manners, in the natural and 
vivid delineation of character, gnd, 
above all, in fertility of wit and 
felicity of expression, it is complete 
and unrivalled. It was performed on 
the Sth of May 1777. The Critic, 
and the Monody to the Memory ot 
Garrick, followed at no great distance 
of time. 

In 1780 Mr Sheridan was elected 
member for Staflord, and in the course 


‘of a few years, what Bishop Burnet 


said of the celebrated Waller could 
be more justly applied to him—** In 
Parliament he was the delight of the 
House.” He was rapidly approach- 
ing to perfection as an orator, when 
the impeachment of Mi Hastings sup- 
plied him with an opportunity of dis- 
playing powers which have been rare- 
ly equalled. His celebrated speech 
was delivered in June 1788, when he 
summed up the evidence on the 
charge respecting the imprisonment 
of the Princes of Oude, and the sei- 
zure of their treasures. His mind 
indeed appears to have been expand- 
ed with the magnitude, and to have 
heen elevated with the dignity of the 
subject. He conceived its various 
relations with a comprehensive per- 
spicuity 
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spicuity that was embellished by the 
noblest effusions of eloquence : 

** Animo vidit; ingenio complexus est ; 

Eloquentia ornavit.” 

The address with which he arran- 

d his materials ; the art and energy 
with which he anticipated objec- 
tions; the ingenuity with which he 
commented on the evidence, and the 
natural boldness of his imagery, evince 
a singular combination of genius and 
judgment. He blended together the 
three grand classifications of eloquence. 
He was clear and unadorned—diffuse 
and pathetic—animated and vehe- 
ment. There was nothing superflu 
ous—no affected turn—no glittering 
point—no false sublimity. Compas- 
sion and indignation were alternately 
excited, and the wonders related of 
the oratory of Greece and Rome were 
almost revived. 

Mr Sheridan continued a regular 
combatant in the ranks of opposition 
till the accession of Mi Fox and his 
friends to power in 1806. He then re- 
ceived the lucrative office of ‘Treasurer 
of the Navy, of which the involved state 
of his affairs made him stand much in 
need. Declining health, however, and 
still more the want of all habits of 
application, prevented him from tak- 
ing that lead in the conduct of affairs, 
which his eminence as an orator would 
otherwise have secured to him. On 
the change of ministry which after- 
wards took place, Mr Sheridan Jost 
this appointment.’ His indolent and 
irregular habit now increased, and 
his private affairs were involved in 
inextricable difficulties. For several 
weeks previous to his death, he lay 
under arrest ; and it was only by the 
firmness and humanity of the two emi- 
nent physicians, Dr Bain and Dr 
Baillie, who attended him, that he 
was not removed from his house to a 
death-bed in goal. 

The disease that terminated Mr 
Sheridan’s life was in the stomach, 
and this disease had been gradually 
tncreasing for scme time back, 


until at length this essential or- 
gan became quite incapable of per- 
forming its functions. Indeed his di- 
gestive powers were lately so feeble, that 
his stomach rejected the little food he 
wasabletotake. Within the last twoor 
three days, the power of deglutition was 
so completely destroyed, that it was 
deemed dangerous to put any food im- 
to his mouth, lest it should produce 
suflocation. For four or five months 
back, he was confined to his bed, or 
at least very rarely sat up. When 
he was unable to take any food, the 
sensorium became aflected, and deli- 
rium was the consequence. ‘This 
delirium, however, subsided for some 
days before his demise. Since Thurs- 


day evening, indeed, he seemed quite 


collected, and peculiarly ‘to enjoy the 
presence of Mrs Sheridan and his son 
Charles. Mr Bradley, who remained 
with Mr Sheridan both night and day 
since ‘Thursday, states that he was ful- 
ly prepared for his approaching disso- 
lution. Upon Friday night he express- 
eda wish that Mr Bradley should 
go home and take some repose ; but 
Mr B. declining to leave him, Mr 
Sheridan asked—“ Do you think I 
shall die to-night ?” 

Mr Sheridan’s strength was quite 
exhausted for some tinie previous to 
his demise, and he may be said to 
have slumbered into death, for not 
the least convulsive movement accom- 
panied his dissolution. 

Mrs Sheridan having expressed 2 
wish to receive her husband’s last 
breath, was present at the moment of 
his death, which took place about 
five minutes after twelve o’clock. 

The Bishop of London attended 
Mr Sheridan on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday. 

We understand that the friends of 
Mr Sheridan design to collect his 
scattered works, and to publish them 
by subscription. They are. chiefly in 
the hands of an eminent literary friend, 
whose regard for his memory will se- 
cure to the publica complete edition 
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ef his writings; and whose labours 
will be further recommended by their 
being gratuitously exerted for the be- 
nefitof Mr Sheridan’s family. ‘These 
works are— 


The Rivals, a comedy. 
_ St Patrick’s Day, a farce. 

The Duenna, a comic opera. 

The School for Scandal, a comedy 

A Trip to Scarborough, altered 

from Vanburgh, 

The Tempest, altered, 

The Critic, or a Tragedy Rehearsed, 1781. 

The Camp is attributed to Mr Sheridan’s 
pen, but it is positively denied by Mr Tate 
Wilkinson that Mr S. was its author. 

The drama of Pizarro received consider- 
able improvements from Mr Sheridan’s 
pen. 


Mrs Sheridan, widow of Mr She- 
ridan, is the youngest daughter (not 
the niece) of the late Newton Orcle, 
D. D. Dean of Winchester, and of 
Kirkilly, in the county of Northum- 
berland. 


The following very able character 
has been drawn of this great man : 


1777. 


The various sensations under which 
we, with the rest of the world, con- 
templated the course of this extraor- 
dinary man while living, have been 
so far recalled to us by the recent 
event of his decease, that we cannot 
dismiss the account of it like a com- 
mon-place article of the obituary.— 
We do not strive to check the pangs 
of grief and pity which mingle with 
our admiration for a lost son of ge- 
nius. It is always interesting, whe- 
ther gratifying or painful, to meditate 
the history of a distinguished man ; 
and more especially of a man, from 
the materials of whose character even 
more of warning than of example 
may be collected. From the mix- 
ture and counteraction of high endow- 
ments with vulgar infirmities and un- 
forténate habits, ordinary men derive 
lessons of candour and contentment. 
We cease to murmur at any seeming 
partiality in the distribution of intel- 
jectual gifts among mankind, when 
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we see the most useful qualities with- 
held from or disdained by those upon 
whom the most splendid ones have 
been munilicently lavished. It ex- 
tends our charity, and abates our 
pride, to reflect with calmness on the 
fate of one who was equally the de- 
light of society, and the grace of li- 
terature—whom it has been for many 
years the fashion to quote as a bold 
reprover of the selfish spirit of party ; 
and throughout a period fruitful of able 
men and trying circumstances, as the 
most popular specimen in the British 
senate of political consistency, intrepi- 
dity, and honour. 

Paneyyric becomes worthless when 
it is no longer true—and we do not 
wish to eulogise Mr Sheridan in un- 
qualified terms. Neither fact nor 
principle wili bear out the silly adora- 
tion with which, for some time past, 
he has been worshipped by the most 
furious of his old detractors—by men 
who seem inclined to pay their debts 
to his character with usurious inter- 
est, as if they were discharging a post- 
obit bond. 

It is needless to say much on those 
intellectual powers whose living me- 
morials are formed to command the 
admiration of every future age. The 
astonishing talent for observation, and 
knowledge of character, displayed by 
Mr Sheridan in his dramatic writ- 
ings, will surprise us more when we 


recollect that he composed The Jtrvals 


whilst.yet a boy ; and that his Schoo/ 
for Scandad. was written at four and 
twenty. Those who are best acquaint- 
ed with the history of the stage for an 
hundred years preceding their ap- 
pearance, can best appreciate the ob- 
ligations of the public to an author, 
whose dialogue has the spirit of rea- 
lity without its coarseness—who neci- 
ther wearies nor offends his audience 
—but whose sentiment is animated, 
and his wit refined. His opera is 
another specimen of various power, 
which has eclipsed all but one of those 
which went before it, and all, without 

exception, 
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exception, of those which have follow- 
ed. The Ducnna has but a single 
rival on the stage; and if the broad 
licentiousness of the Beggar?s Opera 
bas given its author the means of in- 
dulging a nervous and pregnant vein 
of satire, to be found in no other En- 
clish work, Sheridan bas combined in 
the plot and language of his Duenna 
the charms of delicacy, elegance, and 
ingenuity ; and in his songs has dis- 
covered a taste and pathos of high 
poetical beauty. 

If we pursue Mr Sheridan into 
political life, we shall have equal 
cause to admire the vigour and versa- 


played by Sheridan in Parliament was, 
perhaps from the suavity of his tem- 

»y, much less sharp than brillant.— 
But the quality which predominated 
over all its companions in the mind 
of Mr Sheridan was his exquisite and 
highly-finished taste. In this rare ta- 
lent he had no. competitor; and this 
it was which gave such inimitable 
grace to his expressions, and which, 
in arguing or declaiming, in eulogy 
or invective, disposed his thoughts 
with an effect so full and admirable. 
We cannot expatiate. farther on his 
rhetorical qualifications than by ob- 
serving, that he joined to the higher 


fy tility of his genius, The field on attributes above spoken of, the natu- 
every side of him was occupied by the _ ral advantages of aclear and melodious 
; ablest men who had appeared in Par- voice, a distinct, emphatic, and un- 


liament for more than half a century. 
Burke, whose mature mind was rich- 
ly furnished from the intellectual 
stores of all ages and of all nations— 
Pitt and Fox, not left, like Sheridan, 
to chance, but trained and moulded 
into orators and statesmen ;—these 
were formidable checks to the rise of 
an adventurer not recommended by 
character nor connection—never 
educated for public life—beset by a 
thousand mischievous habits—crusted 
over with indolence, and depressed hy 
fortune. Some wonderous internal 
power buoyed him up, and a temper 
invulnerable to ordinary attacks left 
him at all times in possession of his 
unshaken faculties. In co-operation, 
therefore, or rivalry, or hostility, with 
the first men of his day, be distin- 
guished himself amongst them by 
wielding with success the various 
weapons for which they were respec- 
tively celebrated. In flow of diction 
he yielded not even to Pitt—in force 
and acuteness he might justly be 


compared with the great opposition © 


leader—while in splendour of imagina- 
tion he equalled Burke, and in its 
use and management far excelled him. 
His sarcasms were finer, but less se- 
vere, than those by which Pitt in- 
dulged his anger; and the wit dis. 


affected utterance ; and a manly and 
becoming action. As Mr Sheridan 
has produced a comedy which may be 
described as nearly the best in our 
language, so did he, by a curious fe- 
licity of genius, put forth, in his speech 
on the trial of Hastings, the finest 
epecimen of English senatorial elo- 
quence of which modern times can 
boast. Of this divine oration, al- 
though none but those who heard it 
can adequately judge, enough re- 
mains to justify our praises in the 
fragments handed down to us by the 
publications of that period, and in the 
recorded sentiments of the leaders of 
all parties, who bung in rapture and 
amazement on his words. Mr She- 
ridan then reached the pinnacle of bis 
fame. No length of days could add 
to the celebrity at that moment pour- 
ed around him, as an orator and 
statesman of comprehensive and trans- 
cendent powers—no human fortune 
could have surpassed the expectations 
then formed of his future eminence. 
Why they have not since been realiz- 
ed, is a question which posterity will 
not fail to ask. We pass by the de- 
‘Tails of his parliamentary progress, 
{rom the discussions on the regency 
in 1789, to those on the same subject 
in 18)], Many important questions, 
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snatches, with considerable intervals 


many dangerous crises, which arose 
in the long interval between these pe- 
riods, gave Mr Sheridan the means to 
establish for himself an occasional in- 
terest with the people of England, 
distinct from any that could have been 
derived from mere proofs of talent, or 
influence of party. On the mutiny 
at the Nore, he enjoyed the credit of 
essentially contributing to save the 
Whenever the liberty of the 
press was attacked, that bulwark of 
the constitution found in him its most 
zealous and consistent defender: and 
when the early burst of Spanish pa- 
triotism had raised a strong sympathy 
throughout this country, it was Mr 
Sheridan who first gave form and ex- 
pression to the feelings which swelled 
every English heart; and who tra- 
ced in Parliament the natural relation 
between the support of Spain and the 
deliverance of Europe. Without in- 
stituting a too severe or invidious 
scrutiny into the justice of those high 
encomiums which have been passed on 
Mr Sheridan’s patriotic spirit, we 


. shall merely observe, thatgone object 


of our admiration is the exquisite 


judgment—the dexterity of tact— 


with which he at all times seized the 
full tide of public sentiment, and 
turned it into the proper channel.— 
But it must be acknowledged that the 
longer he remained in the House of 
Commons, and before the public, the 
more his personal consequence declin- 
ed. Mr Sheridan had never in his 
happiest days eflected any thing by 
steady application. He was capable 


> of intense, but not of regular study. 
_ When public duty or private difficul- 


ty urged him, he endured the burden 
as if asleep under its pressure. At 


length, when the pain could no longer 


be borne, he roused himself with one 
mighty effort, and burst like a lion 
through the toils. ‘There are reasons 
for believing that his constitutional 
indolence began its operation upon his 
habits at an early age. His very 
first dramatic scenes were written by 
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between them. Convivial pleasures 
had lively charms for one whose wit 
was the soul of the table; and the 
sparkling glass—the medium of social 
intercourse—had no small share of 
his affection. ‘These were joys to be 
indulged without effort: as such, they 
were too well calculated to absorb the 
timie of Mr Sheridan, and sooner or 
later to make large encroachments on 
his character, His attendance in 
Parliament became every year more 
languid—the tateriz@ more incu- 
rable—the plunges by which his ge- 
nius had now and then extricated him 
in former times -less frequent and 
more feeble. We never witnessed a 
contrast much more melancholy than 
between the brilliant and command- 
ing talent displayed by Mr Sheridan 
thoughout the first regency discus- 
sions, and the low scale of nerve, ac- 
tivity, and capacity, te which he seem- 
ed reduced, when that subject was 
more recently agitated in Parliament. 
But indolence and intemperance must. 
banish reflection, if not corrected by 
it; since no man could support the 
torture of perpetual self-reproach.— 
Aggravated, we fear, by some such 
causes, the naturally careless temper 
of Mr Sheridan became ruinous to all 
his better hopes prospects.— 
Without a direct appetite for spend- 
ing money, he thought not of check- 
ing its expenditure, ‘The economy of 
time was as much disregarded as that of 
money. All the arrangements, punc- 
tualities, and minor obligations of life 
were forgotten, and the household of 
Mr Sheridan was always in a state of 
nature. His domestic feelings were 
originally kind, and his manners gen- 
tle: but the same bad habits seduced 
him from the House of Commons, and 
from home; and equally injured him 
as an agent of the public good, and 
as a dispenser of private happiness.— 
It is painful, it 1s mortifying, but it 
is our sacred duty, to pursue this his- 
tory to theend. Pecuniary embarase- 

ments 
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ments often lead men to sbifts and ex- 
pedients—these exhausted, to others 
of a less doubtful colour. Blunted 
sensibility —renewed excesses — loss 
of cast in society—follow each other 
in melancholy succession, until soli- 
tude and darkness close the scene. 

It has been made a reproach by 
some persons, in lamenting Mr She- 
ridan’s cruel destiny, that’ “ his 
friends” had not done more for him. 
We freely and conscientiously declare 
it is our opinion, that had Mr Sheri- 
dan enjoyed ten receiverships of Corn- 
wall instead of one, he would not have 
diedinaffluence. He never would have 
attained to comfort or independence 
in his fortune. A vain man may be- 
come rich, because his vanity may 
thirst for only a single mode of 
gratification. An ambitious man, a 
bon vivant, a sportsman, may several- 
ly control their expenses; but a man 


_Who is inveterately thoughtless of 


eonsequences, and callous to reproof 
—who knows not when he squanders 
money, because he feels not those ob- 
ligations which constitute or direct 
its uses—~such a man it is impossible 
to rescue from destruction, We go 
further—we profess net to conjecture 
to what individuals the above reproach 
ot forgotten friendships has been ap- 
plied. If against persons of illus- 
trious rank, there never was a more 
untounded accusation. Mr Sheridan, 
throughout his whole life, stood as he 
eught to have done in the quarters al- 
Juded to, He received the most sub- 
stantial proofs of kind and anxious 
attachment from these personages : 
aud it is to his evedit that he was not 
isensible to their regard. If the 
mistaken advocates of Mr Sheridan 
were so much his enemies as to wish 
that he had been raised to some ele- 
vated oflice, are they not aware that 
even one month’s active altendance 
out of twelve he was at all times 
utterly incapable of giving? But what 
friends are blamed for neglecting Mr 
Sheridan? What fivendships did he 


~= 


ever form? We more than doubt 
whether he could fairly claim the 
rights of friendship with any leader of 
the whig administration. We know 
that he has publicly asserted Mr Fox 
to be his friend, and that he has 
dwelt with much eloquence on the 
sweets and enjoyments of that con- 
nexion: but it has never been our 
fortune to find out that Mr Fox had, 
on any public or private occasion, 
bound himself by reciprocal pledges. 
Evidence against the admission of 
such ties on his part may be drawn 
from the well-known anecdotes of 
what occurred within a few days of 
that statesman’s death. ‘The fact is, 
that a life of conviviality and intem- 
perance seldom favours the cultiva- 
tion of those better tastes and aflec- 
tions which are necessary to the ex- 
istence of intimate friendship. That 
Mr Sheridan had as many admirers 
as acquaintances, there is no room te 
doubt : but they admired only his as- 
tonishing powers : there never was 2 
second opinion or feeling as to the 
unfortunate use which he made of 
them. 

We have now performed an honest 
duty, and in many particulars an 
humbling and most distressing one 
we have found it. Never were such 
gifts as those which Providence 
showered upon Mr Sheridan so abused 
—never were talents so miserably per- 
verted. The term “ greatness” has 
been most ridiculously, and, in a 
moral sense, most perniciously ap- 
plied to the character of one whe, te 
speak charitably of him, was the 


_Weakest of men. Had he employed 


his matchless endowments with but or- 
dinary judgment, nothing in England, 
hardly any thing in Europe, could 
have eclipsed his name, or obstructed 
his progress. It is the peculiar praise 
and glory of our political constitution, 
that great abilities may emerge from 
the meanest station, and’seize the first 
honours of the community. It is the 
nobler praise, and purer happiness of 
our 
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sar moral system, that great vices 


throw obstacles before the march of 


ambition, which no force nor supe- 
riority of intellect can remove. 


Scotrisu Review. 


Substance of a Speech, delivered in 
the General Assembly, 224 May 
18165 containing an Inquiry inte 
the Law and Constitution of the 
Church of ScovLAND, respecting 
Residence and Pluralities. By 
GrorceE Cook, D.D. F.R.S.E. 
Minister of LAWRENCEKIRK. 


W questions connected with 
church politics have caused a 
more general sensation than the one 
—@n occasion of which the present 
speech was delivered. In our last 
Number will be found a report, sueh 
as we were able to procure, of this 
interesting debate. As, however, our 
account of Dr Cook’s speech was ve- 
ry imperfect, and in no degree ade- 
quate to that extent of knowledge and 
argumentative power which it was so 
"universally allowed to display, we 
gladly lay hold of the opportunity now 
afforded to introduce into our work 
some farther specimens. | 
_ Most readers are probably aware, 
that the question here immediately 
P before the Assembly related not to 
the expediency of double livings, 
) against which that reverend body had 


© already pronounced, but to the ques- 
ton, whether the Assembly had pow- 


yer to enact such a regulation as it 
had done on that subject ; whether, 
in so doing, it had not overstepped 
( the barrier act, by which no new law 
_ Gould be passed, otherwise than by be- 
ing transmitted to the diflerent pres- 
byterics, and determined by a majo. 
rity. It is universally admitted, that 


ut laws to the proposed effect already 


P existed, the Assembly might revive 
und enforce them by a declaratory 
July 1816. 
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law. Dr Cook tirst lays down the 
principle that, previous to the barrier 
act, the Assembly was the svle legis- 
lative power. Lt, therefore, acts to 
the effect in question can be found at 
that prior period, they are stiil in 
force, and the Assembiy may declare 
without any further procedure. Dre 
Cook goes over the laws then enacted, 
first in relation to residence, and then 
to plurality of offices. The laws re-— 
lating to residence are very nume- 
rous, and our limits scarcely admit of 
their insertion ; but the following pas- 
sage exhibits, we believe, a perfectly 
correct summary of them: 


‘It is, I think, perfectly evident, 
from this series of laws and decisions 
from the introduction of the Reforma- 
tion, and through the varying forms 
of ecclesiastical policy, down to the 
year 1639, when the first limiting or 
Barrier statute was enacted, that ré- 
sidence was, in the Scottish Church, 
held to be essential for the discharge 
of ministerial duty ;—that it was re- 
garded as a matter of conscience, 
imposed by the very nature of the vo- 
cation of a Minister ;—that it was 
held to be necessary, in order to his 
using his office according to the tenor 
of his admission, which implied a so- 
lemn engagement that he should re- 
side ;—that residence was carefully 
defined to consist in dwelling at the 
manse, and in not being absent from 
the parish above forty days. in all 
throughout the year, except from 
a lawful impediment, such as bad 
health, or an order from the sove- 
reign ;—-that the object for which it 
was enforced was, that there might 
be, what at all times there should be, 
constant inspection of the flock ;— 
that whenever there seemed to be the 
slightest tendency to disregard resi- 
dence, this was counteracted by new 
statutes, or by the application of those 
already in existence ; —that Commis- 
sioners were appointed to inquire, in 
the different parishes, whether Minis- 
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ters resided;—-and that those who 
were found or proved not to reside, 


were liable to deposition, and were 


actually ordered to be deposed accord- 
ing to the laws of the church.’ — 


Dr Cook then makes some interest- 
ing observations on these laws, consi- 
dered in relation to the period at 
which they were passed. 


‘ The Reformation in Scotland had 
to struggle with the most formidable 
opposition. ‘The attempts to intro- 
duce the blessings which it brought 
with it were resisted, not merely by 
the clergy, whose wealth and influ- 
ence were immense, but by the sove- 
reign, who was eager to make the 
dignified clergy a counterpoise to the 
increasing power of the nobility. The 
number of teachers devoted to the re- 
formed faith, was exceedingly small ; 
and they had not only to remove pre- 
judices which many causes contribu- 
ted to strengthen, but to address 
themselves to a community into which 
the benefits of education had not been 
iatroduced. Even after their asto- 
nishing zeal had, under.the guidance 
of Heaven, made such an impression 
en the minds of their countrymen, as 
to obtain to their tenets the sanction 
of the Parliament 1560, they were 
surrounded with difficulties, which it 
required the Utmost prudence and 
fortitude to surmount. They had 
still but few who were qualified to 
engage in the noble work of enlight- 
ening the people; their adversaries, 


convinced more and more that, upon 


extirpating the new faith, all the 
worldly prosperity which they valued 
depended, were unceasing in their ef- 
forts ; and it became thus a matter of 
the most serious deliberation, in what 
manner the Reformers could rénder 


most effectual the limited means 


which they-possessed. 'T'wo plans of 
proceeding must have come under 
their consideration, They might ei- 


ther have determined that the minis- 


ters, after having converted the inha- 
bitants of one district, should remove 
to another; or they could resolve, 
that particular stations should be as- 
signed to the teachers, in which they 
might constantly exert themselves ; 
whilst all steps should be taken to in- 
crease, through the aid of the court 
or the legislature, the number of their 
teachers. They adopted most wisely 
this latter plan; and I have stated 
the circumstances connected with the 
adoption of it, because they show, in 
the most forcible manner, that the 
laws respecting residence were not 
statutes carelessly and inconsiderately 
enacted—that they were not even pass- 
ed to meet sdme peculiar emergency, 
but that they arose out of the views 
which the Reformers entertained of 
what was essential toa church. They 
are the evolution of the principle on 
which the Reformation rests; the ex- 
pansion, if I may use the expression, 


_of that vital spirit which was breath- 


ed by them into thei ecclesiastical 
policy, and without which, they be- 
ieved, that it would be unfit to ac- 
complish the interesting and momen- 
tous purposes which it was designed 
to promote. Keeping this in view, 
we shall rightly appreciate the laws 
which, even at the early period to 
which I now allude, enforced the duty 
of residence upon the Scottish clergy. 
The necessity of residence is not, 
in the act to which [ am at present 
referring, stated to arise out of any 
thing peculiar to the times in which 
it originated, and out of causes which 
always exist, bat which will render. 
the residence of parochial ministers a 
blessing, whilst human nature remains 
unchanged. By their daily presence, 
the good men of other times believed 
that continual comfort would be im- 
parted to the people ; they were con- 
vinced, that the mutual conference of 
ministers with their flocks, would lead 
in general to that kindness which 
opens the heart to the sweetest influ- 
ence of religious instruction ; and, 


deeply 
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deeply impressed with the sufferings 
to which we are exposed, and having 
probably experienced that they had 
often, through the comforts of reli- 
gion, lessened the anguish of pain— 
reconciled the young to leave a world 
which they had never viewed but with 
the ardour of hope, and prepared the 
aged for a happier state,—they wish- 
: ed that the pastors whom they selected 
should make residence at thetr man- 
me ses, that they might visit the sick as 
they may Are such calls of daty 
me «uot to be expeeted now? or is it less 
m necessary to gain affection in order 
A to be useful? Is not much to be 
© hoped from being the friend and 
counsellor of the people, towards the 
promotion of that great work, which 
renders all classes of men wiser and 
better here, and ns to them the 
blessed prospect of an endless felicity 
hereafter ?? 


» The next object is to collect the 
® laws relating to plurality of offices. 
® On this the law of 1569 is pointed— 
That sick 4s hes plurality of benefi- 
ces, be compelled to demit all, save 
one.” ‘The question is, whether this 
applies to any other than to the junc- 
tion of church livings. In opposition 
to such an idea, Dr Cook gives the 
following instances, in: which the 
principle was applied to offices of a 
quite different description, 


| Sess. 7, of Assembly 1572,———— 
) ** Anent the Regent’s desire touching 
| the placing some of the learned Mi- 
F nisters to be Lordis of the College of 


Justice, the hale Kirke presentlie as- 
3 ngth reasoned 


bembled having at le 
“charge himself of baith the vocations, 
voted, throughout, that nane were 
able to bear the saidis twa charges ; 
and therefore inhibits, that ony Mi- 
Bister occupying the vocation of the 
| ministrie take upon him to be a Sena- 
» tor, Mr Robert Pont excepted.” _ 


Review.---Speech on Residence and Pluralities. 


whether a Minister were able to dis- 
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1574.—“ Forasmeiklé as it is un- 
derstood be the said Assemblie, that 
divers Ministers within this realm 
uses the offices of Colleetorie and 
Chamberlainie under Bishops and 
other beneficit persons, wherethrough 
they are avocat frae yair cures, and 
gives great occasion to slander the 
Kirke ; therefore it is statatit and 
ordainit in this present Assembly, 
that, frae henceforth, nae Minister 
within this realm use and exerce the 
office of Collectorie and Chamberlain- 
ie, under whatsomever*beneficit man, 
whereby they may be abstracted frac 
yair vecation ; and contraveening 
hereof, to be deprivit of the oflice, 
and secluded thefefrae.” 

1576.—* Anent the pluralitie of 
offices objected to Mr Robert Hamil- 
ton, Minister of St Andrews, [he was 
Provost or Principal of the New Col- 
lege,] the said matter being long de- 
bated, with reasons on either syde, 
and rypely advisit, the present Assem- 
blie, in respect of the circumstance of 
place and congregation of St Andrews, 
finds and declares the twa oflices 
joyned in his person to be incompati- 
ble in him.” 

_1581.—“ My Alexander Arbutli- 
not, transported to the Ministrie of 
Aberdeen, and ordainit to demit the 
Principalitie in favour of Mr Nico 
Dalrymple.” - 

1600, Sess. 7th, the following sen- 
tence was pronounced by the Assembly 
** anent the supplication given in by 
the Presbyterie of Deer, makand men- 
tion, that gras the Laird of Pilorth | 
havand erected ane College within 
the Town of Fraserburg, and agreit 


with Mr Charles Ferme to be baith 


Pastor of the said burgh, and Principal 
of bis College, qik burthen the said 
Mr Charles refuses to accept upon 
him, without he be commandit be ye 
General Assemblie ; desyrand, there- 
fore, ane command to be given to the 
said Mr Charles te accept baith the 
saidis charges, as at mair length is 
contenit in the said sapplications a 

he 
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The General Assembly having consi- 


dered the necessitie of said work, and 
how that the Laird of Philorth hes 
yefusit to sustene a Pastor at the said 
Kirke, unless he undertake baith the 
saidis charges, yairfore commands 
and ordains the saidis Mr Charles 
Ferme to undertake and wait upon, 
alsweil the said Kirke, as to be Prin- 
cipal of the College of Fraserburgh.’ 


On these, and some other proceed- 
ings, the following general observa- 
tions are made : 


‘From this long series of quota- 
tions, there can be little hesitation in 
concluding, that where there is an 


-neompatibility between the union of 


benefices or offices, that union is pro- 


hibited ; that whatever abstracts from - 


the discharge of ministerial duty, 
must be ranked under incompati)ili- 
ty; and that the church has the pow- 
er of determining what does so ab- 
stract. There is no positive prohibi- 
tion of union in all cases, and in some 
of a peculiar nature it 1s allowed; but 
the whole train of enactments and de- 
cisions is unfavourable to it; and there 
can scarcely be a doubt, that there was 
always the plea of necessity of some 


_ kind or other when it was permitted. 


But although the church has reserved 
to itself the privilege of deciding 
whether two benefices or offices are 
incompatible, there is one point con- 
nected with this subject which is ab- 
soluiely fixed; and it is this, that 
wherever an office interferes with re- 
sidence, there is, by positive statute, 


- incompatibility ; and all junction of a 


benefice with such office is positively 
illegal. Wherever, then, there is an 
infringement upon the duty of resi- 
dence, whether the incompatible office 
1s to be added to the benefice, or the 
benefice to the office, the judicatories 
of the church are, by the original po- 
licy and constitution of the church, 
bound to prevent the union ; and no 
new law at the present day is, in so 


Review.---Speech on Residence and Pluraiities. 


far as the church is concerned, requi- 
site to prevent the evil.’ 


Dr Cook then endeavours to shew, 
that the civil law of the coun- 
try coincides entirely with the eccle- 
siastical, both by the solicitude whiclt 
it shews to supply clergymen with 
manses and adequate stipends, and 
also by still more direct enactments. 
Founding upon all these statutes, he 
gives the following view of the nature 
of the declaratory law, which had 
received the sanction of the two pre- 
ceding Assemblies. 


‘It sets out with two assertions, a- 
bout the accuracy of which, 1 should 
imagine, after what has been stated, 
there will be little inclination to dis- 
pute—that residence has been enjoin- 
ed by many, and fundamental laws of 
the Church; and that practices, to 
which [ do not wish to make any invi- 
dious reference, had been intreduced, 
subversive of this admirable part of 
our Ecclesiastical constitution, It 
then proceeds to declare, what the 
framers of it conceived to be implied 
in the laws to which they lad refer- 
red, and with the design of preventing 
the progress of the evil—That hence- 


forth, (the meaning of which term 


obviously is, that the laws which had 
heen disregarded should gfterwards 
he understood as then explained) no 
Presentee to a parish is capable of 
residing in it as required by the above 
mentioned laws of the Church, who 
holds an office or living imposing, ot 
that may impose on him, duties, the 
discharge of which necessarily requires 
his absence from his parish, and sub- 
jecting him to authority, that the 
Presbytery of which he is to be a 
member cannot controvl. By the an- 
cient laws, residence is held essential. 
It is plain, therefore, that he who is 
necessarily absent, cannot, according 
to these laws, reside; and it is no less 
plain, that a person holding an office 
exposing him to be called out of his 

parish 
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parish at any time, by a power over 
which the Church has no controul, 

cannot be said to reside, in the sense 
in which residence is understood in 
these ancient statutes. ‘The enaet- 
ment therefore requires that presby- 
teries shall ask from Presentees a de- 
claration, that they have no such of- 
fice as above specified. Now, if the 
exposition of the law which L have 
given be just—if no person who holds 
an office interfering with residence 
be qualified to be a Minister,—there 
must be lodged, of necessity, in the 
judicatories who are to prevent this 
branch of the law from being violated, 

a power of discovering whether there 
is any hazard of such violation being 
incurred, otherwise the law would be 
a dead letter; and hence to say that 
an injunction to do this is an snnova- 
dion upon the constitution, which is, 
as we found, the ecclesiastical mean- 
ing of a new law, is almost a contra- 
diction in terms.’ 


From these specimens it will ap- 
pear, that this pamphlet contains 
much matter that will be interesting, 
even to those who may dissent from 
the general conclusion which it seeks 
to establish. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


ECISIONS of the first and se- 

cond Divisions of the Court of 
Session from November 1814 to No- 
vember 1815. Collected by R. Bell, 
J. Campbell, J. Wilson, and R. Rollo, 
Esqrs. Advocates. Folio. 

An Essay on the Existence of a 
Supreme Creator, possessed of infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness; con- 
taining also the refutation, from rea- 
son and revelation, of the objections 
urged against his wisdom and good- 
ness ;/and deducing from the whole 
subject the most important practical 
inferences. By William Laurence 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 
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Brown, D.D. Principal of Marischat 
College in the University of Aberdeen: 
(to which Mr Burnet’s first prize of 
£.1200 was adjudged.) 2 vols. Svo. 
Albyn’s Anthology 5 or, a Select 
Collection of the Melodies and Vo- 
cal Poetry peculiar to Scotland and 
theisles hitherto unpublished ; collect- 
ed and arranged by Alex. Campbell; 
the modern Scottish and English ver- 
ses adapted to the Highland, Hebri- 
dean, and Lowland melodies, written 
by Walter Scott, Esq. and other liv- 
ing poets of the first eminence. Folio. 


£.1 " 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


F. lament to state, that the pres- 
sure of the times and the scar- 
city of money are severely felt by book- 
sellers, printers, stationers, engravers, 
and other persons connected with the 
sale and production of books. Except ia 
established periodical publications and 
school-books, this respectable branch of 
industry has not, for many years, expe- 
rienced such general discouragement. 
James Ross, Esq. member of the 
Asiatic Society, has, in a state of 
great forw ardness for the press, an 
entire and literal translation of the 
Farhangi Jehangiri, or a Dictionary 
of pure Persian words, as they exist- 
ed previous to that antient language 
being inundated with Arabic words, 
on the conquest of Persia by the Ka- 
lifs, and immediate successors of Mo- 
hammed ; compiled by a learned Mog- 
hul prince, who took the poetical 
name of Anju, by desire of the Em- 
peror Acbar, and published it during 
the reign of his son Jehangir, A. D. 
1617, after having devoted thirty 
years ‘of his life to this laborious work, 
which he says is chiefly extracted 
from 44 dictionaries, and other an- 
tient vocabularies, all of which have 
since perished, and most of the sig- 
nifications confirmed by quotations 
from the old and best Persian Clas- 
sics. 
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sics. Upwards of twenty years ago a 
valuable copy, nearly coeval with the 
author, fell into Mr R.’s hands, being 
then ia Bengal; and im 1801 
made an ofler, through that eminent 
Jlindustany scholar, Dr John B. Gil- 
christ, then a Professor, to translate 
it for the use of the college just ansti- 
tuted in Calcutta; and a copy of his 
letter, uaknown to him, appears as an 
ovizinal communication in the Asiatic 
Revister of 1802; but, the great Mah- 
rattah war breaking out, his profes- 
sional engagements diverted his in- 
tentions, and most of his papers were 
afterwards lost in a shipwreck he suf- 
fered on his way home. His manu- 
script was however saved ; and ha- 
ving, through a friend, and at the In- 
dia-house, got two other copies, he 
has again devoted the last few years 
entirely to the collation and comple- 
tion of his translation 5 and, if he can 
secure the patronage of the East-In- 
dia Company, or of Government, he 
has little doubt of being ready to 
print it next spring; but, though he 
has no hope or wish to derive any 
personal profit from it, the expence of 
such a work, and small demand, must 
deter him from venturing it at hts 
own risque. Virddsi, in his Shahna- 
mah, and many of his contemporaries, 
prided themselves in using pure Per- 
sian, to the exclusion of Arabie and 
all other foreign words ; yet it were 
useless to refer to Richardson’s Per- 
sian Dictionary, or even Wilkin’s 
improved edition of it, for the signifi- 
cations of nine out of ten of them,— 
Moreover, the author being a scholar 
and man of taste, the examples that 
he quotes are now valuable, as_per- 
haps the only remains of authors once 
as much esteemed in the East as 
Menander was among the Greeks, 
but whose works have otherwise irre- 
coverably, and many of them lately, 
perished. ‘The Burhan Cata, the fa- 
vourite of the Professors of the Cal- 
cutta college, and other native dic- 
tronartes of the Persian language, 


have been published since: a much 
unacknowledged and ill-digested use 
has been made.of the Farhangi Je- 
hangiri in them, particularly in their 
examples, by quoting much inferior 
late Persian writers in preference to 
the classic quotations of their original. 

Relique Hearnniane, or, the Ge- 
nuine Remains of Thomas Hearne, 
are preparing for the press, in 2 vols. 
Svo. ‘Lhis celebrated antiquary left 
no less than a hundred and fifty (or 
more) pocket volumes, written in his 
own hand, containing what may very 
justly be termed, a Diary of his Pur- 
suits. This Diary comprises his opi- 
nions on books and persons, a const- 
derable portion of his correspondence, 
anecdotes of his acquaintance, and in- 
deed of most of the literary and poli- 
tical characters of his day; with a 
variety of papers on subjects of his- 
tory and antiquity; and from these 
volumes it is proposed to select such 
parts as appear the most interesting 
and authentic; and it is confidently 
hoped that they will form a work of 
great literary interest and curiosity. 

A new work is nearly finished at 
press, entitled, Vulgar Errors, An- 
tient and Modern, attributed as im- 
ports to the proper names of the 
globe, clearly ascertained : with ap- 
proximations to their rational de- 
scents, investigating the origin and 
use of letters, Moses’s hitherto mis- 
undersoed account of Eden, biblical 
long-lost names, unknown names of 
heathen gods, of nations, provinces, 
towns, &c. with a Critical Disquisi- 
tion on every station of Richard of 
Cirencester and Antoninus in Britain, 

The existence of the following so- 
cieties in London, devoted to the en- 
couragement of the Fine Arts, marks 
the anxiety which exists in the pre- 
sent day to give effect to genius :— 

1. The Royal Academy. 

2. The British Lnstitution. 

3. Society of Engravers. 

4. The Society of Painters in Wa- 
ter Colours, 

4. The 
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might be kept se¢ xp, for a perma- 


5. The Associated Society of Ar- 
tists in Water Colours. 

6. ‘The Society of Architects. 

7. The London Architectural So- 
ciety. 

8. The Society of Arts in the A- 
delphi. 


Between the years 1455 and 1487 
there were printed twenty-two diller- 
ent editions of the Bible in Latin; 
and, between 1462 and 1490, thirteen 
editions in German. in 1712 Baron 
Charles Hildebrand, of Canstein, 
caused to be cast such a number of 
types, that all the pages of the Bible 
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nency. His Biblical Establishment, 
formed in the Orphan-house, at Halle, 
in Saxony, produced in the space of 
ten years, one hundred and lweniy- 
five thousand copies of the Bible ; 
and one hundred and thirty thousand 
copies of the New Testament; and 
according to an exact calevlation 
made at Halle, published in 1812, 
there had been vended in the space 
of a hundred years, one mullion nine 
hundred and forty-three thousand and 
strly-two complete copies of the Bible; 
and a proportionate number of copies 
of the New Testament. 


poetry, 


WEST INDIAN POETRY. 


ALL the following pieces were written in 
the West Indies, and, with the exception 
of the first, appeared in one or other of 
the Colonial papers. 

The writer shall make no remark on these ex- 
temporaneous and ephemeral productions, 
Their republication, however, affords him 
an opportunity (of which he gladly avails 
himself) of bearing sincere and honest tes- 
timony of the great friendship, hospitali- 
ty, intelligence, and general humanity, 
which characterise our fellow countrymen 
in the West India islands. Of their many 
good qualities he can speak from ample 
experience ;—and he is convinced that 
this means of judging is only wanting to 
convert many of their calumniators into 
defenders and eulogists. 


Edinburgh, 4th July 181@ 


J. FP. 


{. VERSES ON LEAVING THE WEST IN- 
DIES, IN MARCH 1816, 


Written at Sea, on board H. M. S. ——— 


O YET awhile, fair orb of day, 
Forbear to seek thy watery rest! 
O yet awhile thy flight delay, 
Thou winged bark, o’er ocean’s breast ! 


O stay—that yet this calm blue sea, 

And downy breeze, and cloudless heaven, 
May live one precious hour for me, 

And bliss my latest Indian even! 


For ah! full soon, jn other skies, 
Which never own’'d yon azure gleam, 
That setting sun to me shall rise, 
And greet me with a lifeless beam. 


And for this breeze, soft murmuring past, 
That bribes the breast to woo its stay—« 

My cheek must feel the northern biast, 
And shrink before its chilling sway. 


And for this gently-heaving wave 
O’er which the bark so stately glides, 
The foamy breakers round shali rave, 
And steep that bark in wintry tides! 


—I grant, beneath the northern sky 
A hardier nerve the frame may steel— 
Health’s purer beam illume the eye— 
And loftier powers the spirit feel ;— 


Yet, who shall tell—if breasts that range 
Through yon gay Isle’s luxurious bowers, 
Their soft and careless bliss would change 
_ For hardier frame or loftier powers ? 


— Will he that loves, in summer’s shade, 


To hear the wild-brook’s distant moan, 
Or list, on mossy carpet laid, 
The olian organ’s slecpy tone— 


Will he, though Fate such_ choice allows, 
’ Sublimer strains e’er seek to share ? 
Or deign his spell-bound sense to rouse, __ 
Though Handel’s touch wak'd music 
there ? 


—I grant, when, from his native skies, 
Wild ocean’s wanderer turn’d to roam, 
He 
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He gave the north some parting sighs— 
Some tears, perhaps, he gave to home; 


And, though he knew time’s changeful hand, 
Fresh ties, as nature’s strong, may weave, 
And fortune lead, in stranger land, 
Tv haunts where exile fails to grieve. 


He never dream’d that home could smile— 
He ne'er believ’d such ties were wove 
Where Fancy feign’d each Charib-isle 
Of burning plain and deadly grove, 


But, simple bard! in sooth confess— 
And bid the muse thy wrongs repair ; 
And sing what charms yon green isles bliss, 
And tell what hearts inhabit there ! 


O tell how there, in fairy land, 
The awaken’'d sense all nature wooes,— 
In tepid waves—in breezes bland— 
Farth’s fadeless bloom and heaven’s gay 
hues! 


And say—if all too fiercely flow 
The flood of day from vertic urn— 
‘There, friendship’s fires may warmer glow, 
There, love with more devotion burn ! 


And say, if beauty’s roseate bloom, 
And statelier ferm, and prouder eye, 

Delight to cheer the climes of gloom, 
And wane beneath a brighter sky ; 


As dcar—yea, still more dear, perchance, 
The heart will own, in Indian shade, 
The lily cheek, and soften’d glance, 
And fairy form of Indian maid ! 


® yes! and to the wanderer’s breast, 
When Heaven, at length, vouchsafes re- 
pose, 
The lily-tlower that gilds the west 
May charm before proud England’s rose ! 


II. VERSES ON LEAVING SAINT VINCENT, 
IN JUNE 1814. 


W HO hath not heard, as antient minstrels 
tell, 

What direful woes Laertes’ son befel— 

How angry gods condemn’d him to sustain 

‘Full many a year the perils of the main— 

And how, at length, Calypso’s lovely isle 


Taught the stern chief o’er all the past to 


smile ; 
And bid him lose, mid raptures ever new, 
{Lis former woes—and former pleasures too ? 


Kor us, at times, when poesy would cheer 
The lingering watches of the ocean drear, 
And e: our hearts her mermaid measures 

aail, 


And yieid fond credence to each charming 
tale ; 


Still would our souls on that enchanting 
isle 

Repose, and fondly wish and hope the while, 

That fortune—when the brand of war ho 
more 

Should ravage earth, nor dye the waves with 
gore, 

Might bid ws too forget all sorrows past, 

In some dear Eden like that isle at last; 

We wish’d—but hope nigh perish’d on the 
wave, 

When green Saint Vincent spread her arms 
to save! 

There—ii that isle, th’ Ogygia of the west, 

By nature’s hand with every beauty blest, 

Where Hospitality, without grimace, 

And generous Friendship choose their dwell. 
ing place 5 

And oh! yet dearer to the feeling soul, 

Where Beauty sheds around her soft con- 
troul 5 

There we, at length, the tale no fable found, 

Our visions realized—our wishes crown'd ! 

Saint Vincent! yes: and might our pilgrim 
feet 

Cease their long wanderings in thy dear re. 
treat, 

No rocky islet, though misnam’d our home, 

Sould ever lure our well-moor’d hearts to 
roam 3 

No absent fair—-no chaste Penelope 

Should win the truants to the faithless sea ; 

But many a sun, in many a rolling year, 

Shouldlight onus to bliss—and light us here! 

For mingling charms that dare the heart 
to rvain, 

Here bloom, Penelope—Calypso—home ! 

But ah! it may not be! an evil star 

Still rules the fortunes of the sons of war, 

And bids, whene’er a momentary ray 

From pleasure’s sun illumes their gloomy 
day, 

The envious clouds of disappointment form, 

And shroud the scene in darkness and in 
storm! 

Such fate is ours :—to-morrow’s sun again 

Shall view our bark careering o’er the main, 

And bearing hearts—if hearts be left us yef, 

Where treasur’d joys are waning with re- 
gret. 

(To be continued. ) 


THE SEASON, 


Season, granted, is not very gay, 
But we cannot in justice complain of 
the weather ; 
For, if changes delight us, we have, in our 
day, 
Spring and Summer and Autumn and 
Winter together, 
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proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
_ Monday, May 27. 
USELESS OFFICES. 


SARL Grosvenor, at the conclusion of an 
“ introductory speech, moved for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the pub- 
lic offices, with a view to ascertain what 
offices might with advantage be abolished, 
regulated, or consolidated with other offices. 
‘The Karl of Liverpool considered the mo- 
tion as unnecessary, as Government had in- 
atituted a committee of three gentlemen to 
make inquiry. 
After some observations from the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne and the Earl of Harrow- 
by, the motion was negatived by 62 to 24. 


Thursday, May 30. 


The Prince Regent’s message on the sub- 
ject of a new silver coinage having been res 
ferred to a Committee of the whole house, 
the Karl of Liverpool said it was intended 
by Government to make gold the standard 
of value in the kingdom; there would be 
therefore no alteration in the value of gold 
coin. Silver he considered stood on the 
same principle as copper; it was not the 
standard or measure of value, and it was 
only requisite that there should be enough 
of it for the purposes of change, and it 
shculd not be melted down. In 1773, a 
pound of silver was coined into 62 shillings 3 
and at the rate of 62s. for the pound, the 
price would be 5s, 2d: so that silver was 


_ at present below the mint price, and might 


he coined even on the old principle. It 
was not till the market price of silver was 
so far above the mint price as to afford a 
profit for converting it into bullion. Such 


)an inducement would be taken away by fix- 


Ging upon the coin a small seignorage, which, 


it defrayed the expence of coinage, 


Would also raise its value above bullion. 
Upon an average of the fluctuations in the 

rice of silver since 1733, it had borne the 
value of 5s. 4d. an ounce. It was at pre- 
sent at 5s. 14d. being an halfpenny below 
the mint price. He therefore thought that 
a rise to 5s, 9d. the ounce .would afford a 


m sufficient security to all the coin that might 


be thrown into circulition, and would ad- 

mit of fluctuation within considerable ex- 

tensive limits. The difference between 62 
July 1816. 


shillings for the pound troyes weight of sil- 
ver, which was the mint price, or the pre- 
sent proportion that it bore to gold, and 68 
or 70 shillings at which it would be fixed 
at, would pay the expences of a re-coinage. 
He should now mention the arrangements 
proper to be adopted in recalling the dete- 
riorated silver coin, and substituting the 
new. The bank tokens in circulation a- 
mounted to £.3,700,000. These would be 
allowed to circulate till the new coin «was 
ready to be issued, which would be in a- 
bout seven months. The amount of the 
deteriorated coin, consisting of shillings and 
sixpences, he did not know. The calling 
in of the base money, and the issue of the 
substitute, would be simultaneous, and to 
issue such a quantity of coin at first as 
would be sufficient for public convenience. 
He thought £.2,500,000 of new coinage 
would be sufficient to supply the place of 
the shillings and sixpences called in or dri- 
ven out of circulation, which was deprecia- 
ted full 30 per cent. In regard to indem- 
nity, he should propose, that all the old sil- 
ver which could be considered as legal ten- 
der, by having the proper marks, should be 
received at its current value, when called 
in; mere counterfeits could not be received 
for more than their value as determined by 
weight and fineness. Agreed to, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 29. 


_ Ina committee on the butter trade, Mr 
Robinson said, that in order to protect this 
branch of the trade of Ireland from an in- 
jurious competition with Holland, he should 
propose to increase the duty on all foreign 
butter imported in British ships to 20s, and 
25s. on all imported in foreign vessels. 

Sir J. Newport and Sir FP. Flood urged, 
as reasons to increase the duties to 25s. and 
30s. that the people of Holland were com- 
paratively exempt from taxation ; that their 
ports were in the vicinity of the English 
coast, and small vessels at small freights 
could be used; whereas from Ireland there 
was a longer navigation, and large vessels 
at high freights were requisite—Mr Ro- 
®dinson’s duties were then agreed to. 

Mr Gordon said, if cheese was not pro- 
tected, the farmers in Holland would send 
more cheese than ever, after the protection 
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for home butter. He had been informed 
by a Cheshire factor, that the London dea- 
lers would make no eontracts for the infe- 
rior country cheeses, but only for the best 
Cheshire and Gloucestershire, as the Dutch 
cheeses were preferred to our own inferior 
ones. He would quadruple the protecting 
duty on cheese, on the same principle as the 
right hon. gentleman had acted respecting 
butter. He moved that a duty of 16s. per 
cwt. be laid on foreign cheeses imported in 
British ships, and a duty of 20s. on those 
imported in forcign vessels. 

Mr Robinson said he should acquiesce in 
what appeared to be the general feeling. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


Monday, April 1. 


At the request of Mr Lyttleton, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated on the.sub- 
ject of the Malt Tax as, follows: ‘ A Bill 
was now preparing to be brought down to 
parliament, which would effectually accom- 
modate all parties. The*country knew that 
the tax expired on the 5th July, when, in 
order to prevent any stagnation of trade, he 
had resolved to grant some drawback to the 
maitster. At the same time knowing, that 
unless the brewer got also some relief, he 
would be rather inclined to sell off than to 
buy any more malt, he had determined also 
to give him some relief, that the present 
distressed state of agriculture might be al- 
leviated. Accordingly, for whatever pro- 
portion of beer might be on hand, the brewer 
would have allowance made him.’ 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 


The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, Sir Geo, Warrender 
moved that a sum not exceeding £.43,864 
be granted for the expences of the Navy 
Pay Office. 

Mr Bennett observed, that the present 
Treasurer of the Navy, whose salary was 
£.4000, and whose duties he understood 
could be performed by the appropriation of 
a single hour in the day, ought not to re- 
ceive so large a remuneration, in the exist- 
ing distresses cf the country. He proposed 
that the salary should be reduced to £. 2000, 
and therefore moved, as an amendment, 
that, instead of the £.43,864 the sum of 
£.41,864 be granted to his Majesty for the 
expences of the Navy Pay Office for the 
year. 

Mr Rose peremptorily denied that the 
office of Treasurer of the Navy was ohe of 
so little labour as it had been described to 
ie. Those duties engrossed a large portion 
of his time even when he was absent from’ 
London ; they employed him many hours in 
the day, and often two hours before day- 


light. This might be no reason for the sz 
lary being £.4000 a year; but he wished 
to shew that the duties of the office were 
not so easy. It was not one of those offi- 


‘ces the salary of which had been lately aug- 


mented. At the Revolution the salary was 
fixed at £.2000 a-year ; but then great ad- 
vantages were derived by the holder of the 
office, from having large sums of the pub- 
lic money in his hands. When those sums 
were taken out of the hands of the Trea- 
surer of the Navy, £.2000 was added to 
his salary as a compensation. He had no 
disposition to cling to the office, or to the 
salary attached to it; and to the determina- 
tion of the Committee, whatever it might 
be, he would submit without a@ murmur $ 


but he confessed that, under all the cireum- 


stances of the case, he could see no reason 
for the sélection of this particular office as 
an object of exclusive reduction. | 

Mr Bennett replied, that men quite as 
well qualified as the right hon. gentleman 
had assured him, that they could not con- 
trive to employ more than an hour a-day in 
the duties of the office.’ For such duties 
the salary he proposed would be quite suf- 
ficient. It was not this office alone that he 
(Mr B.) wished to reduce; he intended to 
go through all. He should endeavour to 
reduce even offices of great public labour. 

After some conversation, during which 
Messrs Baring, Barclay, and Babington, and 
others supported the amendment for reduc- 
tion, which was opposed by Messrs Mar- 
ryatt, Bankes, Finlay, Croker, Vansittart, 
&e. 

Mr Thompson would not say that the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr Rose) was over- 
paid for his services, but he thought that 
no reason why he (Mr R.) should not,-in 
consideration of the distress of the country, 
come forward himself and propose a reduc- 
tion of at least £.1000. (JTear, hear.) He 
thought if the right hon. gentleman did this, 
it would do him great honour in the de-. 
cline of his life, by setting so good an ex- 
ample to the occupants of other affluent 
places. (J7ear, hear.) He would suggest 
to him, that he had filled several lucrative 
offices, that he was now grown old in place, 
and that, though he had discharged his du- 
ties well, he had still in his power to add 
to his character by a slight sacrifice. It 
would give great satisfaction to the house— 
it would do a great deal of good—it would 
add much to the esteem with which the na- 


_ tion would regard him, if he would now vo- 


luntarily rise in his place, and prevent any 
further discussion on the subject of his sa- 
lary, by declaring that, from a considera- 
tion of the distresses of the country, and in 
pursuance of the example of the secretaries 
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ef ihe admiralty, he freely consented to re- 
duce his emoluments £.1000. No con- 
duct could be praiseworthy—none 
could lead to more useful results. ‘The 
example that such generosity would set, 
would be followed ; and the country would 
be satisfied that economy had reached the 
hearts and the oifices of Ministers. ‘The 
right hon. gentleman would receive the 
applauses of his contemporaries, and _ his 
name would be handed down to posterity 
as an instance of ardent patriotism and self- 
denying virtue. (Loud laughing. ) 

Mr Rose said, that experience did not 
jead him to rely much on the eifect of his 
conduct in inducing others to reduce their 
salaries. He had once before given up a 
thousand pounds, with the hope of being 
evtensively useful: but he did not find that 
his friends were willing to take the benelit 
of his example, (@ laugh, )—The committee 
then divided: for the’ amendment 21, a- 
gainst it, 66: majority 45. The original 
resolution was thea put and carried. 

Subsequently the committee divided on 
another amendment, moved by Mr J. Mar- 
tin, that the sum of £.7000 placed under 
the head of the contingencies, be deducted 
from the vote, because the details of the 
items promised to be brought down were 
not yet before the House. ‘This was also 
negatived by 153 to 57. The other resolu- 
tions were agreed to. 


Tuesday, April 2. 
CONTINGENCIES OF THE TREASURY. 


Mr Tierney said, that on examining a pa- 
per before the House, he found there was 
an increase in the Treasury department of 
£.10,000, and that the Assistant-Secretary, 
Mr Harrison, had had his salary increased 
from £.3000 to £.3,500, besides being pre- 
sented with a gross sum of £. 5000 for ser- 
vices performed by him; it also appeared 
that two other clerks had each £.200, and 
a Mr Herbert £.400 as remunerations. 
Mr Tierney taxed Ministers with endea- 
vouring to bury these transactiCns in ever- 
lasting silence, (/oud cheers. ) 

Lord Castlereagh said, the grant might 
excite surprise, but there was no intentidn 
to conceal the transactiou.—In the conver- 
sation which followed, it came out that 
£.10,000 had been paid out of the Trea- 
sury contingencies, to Mr Campbell, who is 
entrusted with the collection of the legacy 
duty at the Stamp Office: papers ordered 
to be printed. 


REMISSION OF EXCISE PROSECUTIONS. 


Mr Brougham said, that the powers vest- 
ed in the Treasury by the 54th of the King, 
for suspending prosecutions, for violation of 


the revenue laws, and remitting penalties, 
had been grossly abused. He then stated 
four cases: Ist, That of John Gibbs, of 
Emsworth, near Chichester, who had a car- 
go of salt entered as containing 300 bushels ; 
when measured, it was found to contain 15 
bushels more. He was tried, found guilty, 
and sentenced to pay a mitigated penalty of 
£.600. He paid £. 200, and applied for a 
remission of the remaining four. In sup- 
port of his application he produced a testi- 
monial signed by the Earl of Westmore- 
land and others, bearing, that ** he was a 
man of known loyalty, and zealous attach- 
ment to Government, and had, upon ali 
public occasions, spared neither expence nor 
toil in supporting the friends and measures 
of Government.”—The Treasury remitted 
the penalty, in opposition to the represen- 
tations of the Board of Excise. The second 
was that of Mr Solomon Lennard, brewer, 
of Bristol, whose penalties were remitted at 
the solicitation of Mr Hart Davies. The 
third case was that of Wolf Benjamin, of 
Leigh, soap maker, whose penalties of 
£. 1200 was redticed at the representation 
of Mr Western, member for Essex. The 
fourth case was that of Mr Abbot, brewer, 
of Canterbury, whose fine, on the applica- 
tion of the Dean of Canterbury, Sir William 
Curtis, and others, was reduced to £.500 
for mixing poisonous substances with his 
beer. Mr Brougham’s motion of censure 
was negatived by 124 to 76. 


Wedne lay, April 3, 


Sir R. Peel moved the appointment of a 
Committee, to take into consideration the 
situation of children employed in manufac- 
tories. It was not uncommon, he stated, 
for children employed in manufactories, of 
ouly six years of age, to be taken from their 
beds at tive o'clock in the morning, put to 
work, and kept at it for fifteen or sixteen 
hours. ‘To counteract such abuses, and to 
limit the extent of such cruelty, could not, 
in his opinion, be a subject unfit for the 
consideration of a British Parliament. 

Mr Curwen protested against the prin- 
ciple of legislating for persons who were 
able to know what portion of labour they 
could best endure. 

Mr Finlay contended that the manufac- 
tories in Scotland ought to be exempted 
from the general censure, as they employed 
no children under ten years of age, and 
their health and comfort was much attend- 
ed to. The motion was agreed to. 


THIRD SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Mr Tierney concluded an elaborate speech 
recommending the abolition of the third Se- 
cretaryship of State, held by Mr Goulburn, 
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at a salary of ———— per annum, and which 
was first created during the war, by mov- 
ing the following, ** That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, representing t» his Royal 
Highness that his Majesty's faithfui Com- 
muons, relying on his gracious disposition, 
which had been expressed by his Royal 
Highness, to concur in any measures of eco- 
nomy consistent with the interest and secu 

rity of the country, pray that his Royal 
Highness will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that that division of the State 
Office which was made in 1794, and by 
which an additional Secretaryship was crea- 
ted for the transaction of the business of 
the war, should, now that the war has been 
concluded, be abolished, and that the office 
should be restored to the same footing on 
which it stood in 1793.” 

Mr Goulburn urged xt some length the 
continuance of the department to which he 
belonged, separate from any other, both on 
account of the heavy duty, and the salutary 
influence it exercised over the colonies. 
He deprecated giving to the Board of Con- 
troul the management of the colonies. 

Mr Bankes said, that he always felt a 
disposition to agree to every proposition, 
the object of which was public economy, 
and it was not without doubt and difficulty 
that he had come to the determination, that 
it was not consistent with the convenience 
of public business to abolish the office un- 
der debate (hea, hear.) It would be more 
agreeable to him to support a measure, the 
object of which was economy, but he did 
not think the office under consideration was 
one of the first which should be reduced. 
(Hear, hear ! in a groaning tone.) 

Mr Rose observed, that the gentlemen on 
the other side dealt on this occasion altoge- 
ther in confident assertions, which were 
quite unfounded. For instance, it was er- 
roneous to assert that our colonial business 
was now much less than when America 
was subject to our dominion, and it was 
equally false to assert that the office of Trea- 
surer of the Navy was a sinecure. The 
right hon. Mover might have found it so, 
for he (Mr R.) could not discover any trace 
or minute of that right hon. gentleman's 
having done any thing while he held the 
office, but sign quarterly receipts for his sa- 
lary during the year he retained it. (ZJear, 
hear, on the Ministerial benches.) But for 
himself he could say, that he found the of- 
fice of Treasurer of the Navy of avery dif- 
ferent description (a laugh, and heer, hear !) 
and he could appeal on this subject to the 
records of the office itself, as well as to the 
Paymaster of the Navy, and to other offi- 
e°rs, who were aware of his exertions to 


improve the administration of the office, 
Even when in the country, the official cor- 
respondence obliged kim to be up several 
hours before daylight; and when in town, 
it occupied the greater portion of his time. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House would 
not form its estimate of the duties of an of- 
lice from the manner in which the right 
hon. gentleman attended to that to whjch 
he had aliuded. 

Mr Tierney, in replying, said, that he 
wished in the first place to address a few 
words to a right hon. gentleman (Mr Rose) 
who had been moved to great warmth by 


what he (Mr T.) had said regarding the in-. 


significant duties of the treasurer of the ma- 
vy. That it was in truth a sinecure he was 
warranted in asserting, by the often-men- 
tioned report of Sir F. Baring ; although it 
was equally true that other duties, not con- 
nected with that place, did devolve upon 
the person filling it, for which extraneous 
business the salary was not nominally, but 
actually paid. * The right hon. gentleman 
(continued Mr TT.) asserts with his usual 
vehemence, that the only trace I left be- 
hind me, when I filled that place, of the 
execution of any business, was the signa- 
ture of my name four times a-year for my 
salary. Now, the fact, unluckily for me, 
is, that I only received the salary for three- 
quarters. (//ear, hear, hear !) At that time 
] was a poor man, and a poor man I con- 
tinue to be; and I might have some excuse 
for receiving the money, even were it true 
that I did nothing to earn it. But what is 
the situation of the right hon, gentleman ? 
What excuse has he to offer ? (Hear, hear)— 
he that is burthened with emoluments ta- 
ken out of the public purse (ear, hear)— 
the calculation of the amount of whose sine- 
cures is the most difficult duty he has to 
discharge (ear, hear.)—who makes a boast 
that they are so numerous, that even his re- 
tirement in the country is broken in upon 
by correspondence regarding them, (hear, 
hear.) Surely it is a little too much that 
the right hon. gentleman should not only 
hold all these places, but should boast of 
them in the face of the Commons of Eng- 
land, who annually vote the money for his 
payment ? (hear, hear.) Let me ask him if 
he is not clerk to the other house of parlia- 
ment ?—a place that his children hold in 
reversion ; and let him state the emoluments 
he derives from that. (fear, hear.). Let 
me ask him if he does not hold another 
sinecure in the court of Common Pleas ; 
and let him state the emoluments of that 
(hear, heer.) let me ask him if he is not 
possessed of a third sinecure in the Record 
Office; and after he has estimated the 
value of these, and all the others he has 
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ebtained, let him twit me with having sign- 
ed my name for three quarters salary while 
! happened to be Treasurer of the Navy. 
(Continued cheers from all sides.) He as- 
serts that I did no good in the office ; let 
him ask the clerks how 1 conducted my- 
self.’ (Hear, hear.) 

Mr JIoublon, while the house was in 
great confusion, rose to speak to order. ** | 
cannot help thinking that this attack upon 
the right hon. gentleman is irrelevant to the 
question in debate.” (Much laughter and 
confusion.) 

Mr Methuen rose, but again took his seat, 
the house being in a state of great disorder. 
(Cries of Houblon, Methuen, chair, &c.) 

The Speaker, as soon as order was resto- 
red, said, ** lt dues not appear to me that 
the member has alledged any thing to show 
that the right hon. gentleman was out of 
order. (/dear, hear.) Therefore I point to 
that right hon. gentleman to proceed,” 
(loud cheers.) 

Mr Tierncy—* I will admit, if he plea- 
ses, that what I had been saying (to use the 
hon. member’s own word) was irrelevant 
to the question (/ear, and laughter)—though 
he was unable to shew it: meditating so 
long and so deeply, upon the doctrine of or- 
der before he rose, he lost the opportunity 
of correcting me.” 

Mr Houblon thought that a person who 
had passed suv long a life in the service of 
his country ought not to be too severely a- 
nimadverted on. (This produced much 
laughter from the opposite side, and the re- 
mainder of the honourable member’s speech 
was quite inaudible.) 

When he sat down, there was a loud call 
for the question, and the house divided : for 
the motion 100, against it 182: majority $2. 


Thursday, April 4. 


Lord Milton said, though our soldiers 
might acquire improper notions in the air 
of France, he was not one of those who 


» thought that the spirit of liberty was éx- 
™ tinct in this country. He was that day go- 
» ing through Pail Mall, in an open carriage 
© with a friend, when he was prevented from 


proceeding on his way by a soldier station- 
ed in the street. He asked the soldier his 
name, and by what right, or under what 
authority, he was thus stopped in the high- 
way ? The soldier refused to tell his name ; 
and on his (Lord Milton’s) attempting to 
proceed, struck his horse, adding, that if he 
attempted to pass, he would strike him too, 
The soldier struck the horse with a sword, 
and that when, so far from there being any 
crowd, there were not ten carriages in the 
whole length of the street. This was pre- 


serving the peace. The peace was to be 


S41 


preserved by striking the horses, and even 
the persons of people who were quietly pro- 
ceeding in the discharge of their usual oc- 
cupations. He would not say that liberty 
was yet extinct ; but he thought these facts 
worthy the attention of the house, because 
a system was growing up, of accustoming 
the people to see suldiers employed when 
the civil power would be quite sufficient. 

Lord Castlereagh said that the soldiers 
were placed when a Court was held, to keep 
the avenues clear and to preserve the peace. 
He was sorry that any individual soldier 
should have exceeded the bounds of his du- 
ty; but he was confident the whole town 
would bear witness to the temper with 
which the guards have acted on all occa- 
sions. (No, xo, from Lord Milton.) The 
present order had been given only for the 
purpose of preserving the peace, and not 
with any view to oppress individuals. 

Lord Milton believed that the soldiers 
were placed only to preserve order, but his 
objection was to the use of the military for 
such a purpese. Every one knew how these 
things crept on. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended 
the practice of stationing the guards in the 
streets, which had been practised ever since 
the days of Queen Anne. They were sta- 
tioned for public convenience. He was 
quite sure the noble Lord could have no in- 
tention of interfering with the established 
customs of the court days. 

Mr Wynne said that House ought to re- 
sist in the beginning this assumption of a 
right in the crown to stop persons on the 
highway in the peaceable pursuit of their 
lawful occupations. He himseif had that 
day seen soldiers waving their swords, gal- 
loping this way and that, stopping or en- 
dangering passengers, without any shadow 
of constitutional authority for such alarm- 
ing conduct. He wished to know whether, 
after the soldier made his threat sword in 
hand, he would be justified in putting Lord 
Milton to death, if he had persisted in pro- 
ceeding ? (hear, hear.) 

Lord Folkstone had always put himself 
out of the way of the annoyance, but of late 
he had been surprised to find soldiers sta- 
tioned even at Hyde Park corner, (@ laugh.) 

Lord Nugent was desirous to know at 
what periods, and under what circumstan- 
ces, the people of England were to be stop- 
ped on the King’s highway ? He moved for 
a copy of the instructions to the life guards 
on duty that day in Westminster. 

Lord Castlereagh felt it his duty to op- 
pose the motion. 

Mr Bragge Bathurst said, that if any an- 
noyance or hindrance happened to a person 
going to his own residence, that was a sub- 
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ject for a court of law: it would be just the 
same if a murder had been committed. The 
ynotion was then negatived by 48 to 31. 

In a Committee on the Malt Duty the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed a re- 
gulation that two shillgs of drawback be 
allowed in England and one shilling in Scot- 
land, on every bushel of malt that shall re- 
main in the hands of the brewer on the Sth 
July, having paid the war malt duty, &c. 
and a drawback of 16s. on every three bar- 
rels of ale or porter brewed between the Sth 
April and the 6th July next; and in pro- 
portion tor Scotland: agreed to. 


Monday, Apri 8. 


Sir F. Burdeit presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of the county of Wilts, com- 
plaining of their distress, which they attri- 
buted to the weight of taxes, occasioned 
principally by despotism and corruption, to 
support a war unjust in itself, and the only 
object of which was, the re-establishment of 
despotism in Europe. The petitioners also 
complained, that no reduction of salaries 
had taken place in public offices, that a mon- 
strous establishment was kept to endanger 
our constitution, and convert the govern- 
ment of the state into a military govern- 
ment, and that the state of the national re- 
presentation was inefficient, and required a 
radical reform. The petition was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr Bankes noticed certain repairs which 
were going on in front of the Secretary of 
State’s office, Whitehall, and moved for es- 
timates of the probable expence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
repairs would cost £. 3000. 

Mr Ziierney hoped some care would also 
be taken in improving the inside of the 
treasury, (a laugh.) He said he was ra- 
ther astonished that a gentieman who could 
swallow the whole expence of a third Se- 
cretary of state, (alluding to Mr Bankes, who 
voted in favour of Ministers on that occa- 
sion) should affect to give so much import- 
ance to a matter of trivial economy of this 
kind, by which £.1000 at most could be 
saved. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr Brougham said, he rose to move for 
certain papers connected with the appoint- 
ment of commissioners, whose offices, he 
apprehended, would turn out to be mere 
sinecures. Their emoluments did not, in 
fact, as far as his knowledge went, exceed 
£.200 a year; but the smallness of the sum 
satisfied him that his motion would receive 
the support of the hon. member for Corfe- 
castle (Mr Bankes.) His only fear on that 
point was, that the hon. member, whose 
love of economy was always confined to the 
more ininute heads of the public expendi. 


ture, should decline to countenance any 


proposition for retrenchment which did not_ 


originate with himself. 

’ Mr Bankes rose to order. He conceived 
these personal attacks altogether unjustifi- 
able, as he had never given any personal 
offence. (ear, hear.) Whatever they might 
think of his support, they would always 
tind him ready to give it when their mea- 
sures were such as he could conscientiously 
approve of. 

Mr Brougham was astonished that the 
hon. member should conceive himself to 
have been personally attacked, or that be- 
cause any hon. member should make obser- 
vations on what he conceived to be the ge- 
neral parliamentary conduct of another, 
which, he would contend, he was at per- 
fect liberty to do, that that should be con- 
strued into a personal attack, In the pre- 
sent instance no such attack had been made 3 
for it must be in the recollection of all who 
heard him, that he was not the first person 
in that house who had observed, that in 
every question of practical economy, the de- 
gree of the hon. member’s support was in 
proportion to the insignificance of the sum 
to be saved. He (Mr Brougham) was 
equally justified in remarking, that when 
the existence of a great and unnecessary 
state employment was at issue, the hon. 
member forgot his economy, which, how- 
ever, soon re-appeared when the expence 
of a little brick and mortar was under con- 
sideration.—The papers were granted. 


ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 


The House having gone into a Committee 
of Supply, Mr 22. Ward moved the Ordnance 
Estimates. A long discussion ensued, which 
was concluded by Sir John Newport, who 
observed that when gentlemen on his side 
of the house said any thing not exactly con- 
sonant to the feelings of Ministers, they en- 
deavoured to put him down by ridicule. 
But when persons who voted always with 
them spoke, then they were talked to as ra- 
tional men, and their assertions extolled as 
profound reasoning. !)—There was 
a want of degency and fairness of behaviour 
on this point, which he reprobated as de- 
grading the character of Ministers. They 
opposed Ministers because they thought 
their measures unconstitutional, and on that 
account Ministers wished to make them lu- 
dicrous in the eyes of the people of Eng- 
land. Bnt Englishmen might trace this di- 
minution of expenditure to their own exer- 
tions, and to the downfall of the Property 
Tax. (/dcar !)—He implored the people of 
this country not to forget their privileges. 
He implored them to examine rigidly and 
Carnestly every measure of administration, 
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and though motions coming from his side 
of the house might be lost, yet their object 
would be gained ; for the eyes of the pub- 
lie being opened, Ministers would at last be 
compelled to feel, that though expenditure 
and extravagance might suit their inclina- 
tion, yet economy and justice were the prin» 
ciples of our Constitution, and that they 
who slighted such principles were unworthy 
of the esteem of the public.—The House 
then resumed, and the report was ordered 
tu be received to-morrow. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that it would be necessary that the Act for 
preventing the Bank from resuming pay- 
ment in gold, should be prolonged for two 
years. 
in for that purpose. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Horse Tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer propo- 
posed the suspension of that tax in the case 
of farmers occupying land under a rent of 
£.150 a year, and that in lieu of it there 
should be charged—Wher the farm was 
under £.70, 3s.3; above £70 and under 
£.100, 5s.; above £.100 and under £.150, 
7s. Gd. 

Tuesday, April 9. 

The bill for settling the revenue of the 

Princess Charlotte and her intended consort, 


at £. 60,000 a-year, passed the House. 


the conversation which took place upon it, 
Mr Tierney inquired whether her Royal 
Highness would hold Drawing Rooms, but 
no answer was given to that point. It was 
stated that their Royal Highnesses had ob- 
tained from Lord Grenville, a lease of Ca- 
melford House, for seven years, at a rent of 
£. 2,500 a year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
in reply to Mr Gordon, that it was his in- 
tention to propose some additional indul- 
gence with respect to the payment of the 
last half year of the Property ‘lax payable 
in July next. Where rents had been redu- 
¢cd for only a part of the period from Lady- 
day 1815 to Lady-day 1816, he certainly 
had not at present any intention of propo- 
sing any abatement of the tax; and the 
making allowance in cases of posterior re- 
ductions, would be attended with consider- 
able difficulty, and he therefore did not wish 
to throw out any hope on this subject. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESSES. 


On Mr Western moving that the House 
should go into a committee on this subject, 
but declaring, that as there was so thin an 
attendance, he should not press the motior, 

Lord Castlereagh and several members 
expressed themselves in favour of the dis- 
cussion being postpened, which was ulti- 


A Bill was ordered to be brought 


mately overruled, and the House went into 
a Committee. 

Mr Brougham, ina very luminous speech 
took a review of the origin of the agri alttt~ 
ral distress, and concluded by alluding short- 
ly to the remedies. He approved of the 
Corn Bill introduced last year ; and thought 
the disapprobation expressed at it mere cla- 
mour. He could not approve of bounties 
on exportation, as it was only forcing ex- 
portation, by taxes taken out of the pockets | 
of the farmers. Warehousing grain was 
another expedient which met his decided 
disapprobation, as productive of no good 
whatever. Had the farmer no yard of 
his own? Had he no barns to keep his 
grain in ; or was he less afraid of rats in the 
King’s warehouses than in bis own barns ? 
(A laugh.) He could not agree in the opi- 
nion of this warehousing of grain having 
any effect on speculation. The merchant 
acted in a very diiferent manner indeed, 
and instead of waiting for the Gazette an- 
nouncing the price of grain to be SOs. he 
had persons who went round the country, 
like riders on a circuit, for orders, and exa- 
mined corn-fields and took grains, which 
they put up in parcels and docqneted, and 
by comparison of these parcels, knew how 
matters would stand for next year; so that 
in fact, while some farmers were trusting to 
the annunciation of the Gazette, the corn 
merchant had a complete knowledge of their 
corn-fields. With regard to the poor rates, 
he deplored the inequality which existed in 
levying them. The hope of being support- 
ed by them, made families indifferent to the 
obligations of morality and the calls of in- 
dustry ; in this view they became an inlet 
to vice, and excited to transgression. He 
detested the plan of supporting able-bodied 
healthy persons in poor houses by means of 
these rates ; and suggested the propricty of 
an act, upon the principle of Mr Malthus, 
but more lenient—not to prevent poor peo- 
ple, who were unable to maintain a family, 
from contracting marriage——but that none 
but impotent people should be supported 
by the rates. Tythes he thought a reme- 
diable evil. He suggested the propriety of 
allowing a free exportation of wool, as a 
measure calculated not merely for agricul- 
tural but commercial relief. In the foreign 
markets there was a very great demand for 
coarse wool. He was aware the price of 
wool had been rather high of late, but he 
also knew that it was now falling, and he 
believed its present price was only kept up 
by the remainder of the war orders for - 
clothing. After a minute statement re- 
specting the Sinking Fund, he thought 
much relief might be afforded by allowing — 
seven millions of this fund to be appro- 
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priated to this distress. Much relief might 
be got by the abatement of the Assessed 
and Leather Taxes, and by a considerable 
reduction of the Malt Duty, in consequence 
of the grant of this seven millions. After 
entering at some length into this part of the 
subject, the honourable and learned gentle- 
man concluded by trusting that Govern- 
ment would endeavour as far as they pos- 
sibly could, to oper the colonies of South 
America, not to the exclusion of North A- 
merieans, but in unison with them. Thus 
the Minister would confer a lasting advan- 
tage on the agriculturist, and on all the 
other branches of the country. 

Lord Castlereagh complimented the last 
speaker on the long, able, and luminous 
speech he had delivered. There was a can- 
did and liberal tone throughout that speech, 
which was the best pledge that this ques- 
tion would absorb the minor considerations 
of party.—He (Lord Castlereagh) was per- 
suaded, that shut out as foreign corn was, 
the home growth would soon rise to a com- 
petition with the other domestic articles of 
produce and manufacture with which it 
came in competition. The simple circum- 
stance of land going out of cultivation 
would accelerate this operation. His con- 
viction was, that the great mass of the a- 
triculture of the country was founded on a 
solid basis 3 although he did not deny that 
it experienced at present great distress and 
difficulty. To alledge, however, that this 
distress was an actual decay of the national 
wealth, was, in his opinion, not to seize its 
true character. Of the reverse, the state of 
the revenue afforded an indubitable indica- 
tion. In all its branches it had been main- 
tained, and down to the very last week was 
more productive than in the same periods 
of any former year. He did not state this 
to dissuade the House from atfording any 
possible mitigation of the existing evil, but 
to induce them to look at the situation of 
the country with a steady cye, in the ex- 
pectation whieh he himself cherished, that 
a termination would ere long be put to the 
sufferings that had been occasioned by the 
great change of prices. ‘The operation had 
already commenced. Wheat, he under- 
stood, had risen at Edinburgh to 72s. a 
quarter, not likely, therefore, that 
i would long remain at 56s. in the other 
parts of the kingdom. If it should rise to 
SOs. or 90s. he shonld be glad to know 
where would be the distress ? He allowed 
that the alteration in the circulating medium 
had co-operated in producing the cxisting 
circumstances. But this was by no means 
permanent state of things. short 


space of time, the banks over the whoie 
country, although they would not advance 
so incautiously as they had formerly done, 
would advawce sufficiently to diminish the 
existing pressure. The contiruation of the 
restriction on cash payments would also go 
a great way to remedy the inconveniences 
which would result from the rejection of the 
Property Tax, by affording facilities for 
raising money for the public service in other 
ways. ‘The Sinking Vund was a topic too 
extensive to be incidentally treated. Ue 
would protest against any considerable ap- 
plications to that fund, however, until its 
operation had so raised the country, that 
application might be made to it without 
danger. It had been the means of carrying 
us through all our difficulties, and ought 
not to be too rashly invaded. Adverting to 
the state of our commerce with South Ame- 
rica, he declared that at present it was very 
considerable, and that the means of improv- 
ing it occupied the earnest and constant 
attention of his Majesty’s ministers. 

Sir J. Newport attributed the distress in 
a great measure to the pouring in of pro- 
duce from Ireland, in consequence of the 
demand for that produce being lessened by 
the removal of the British army from the 
Peninsula, and also in a great measure to 
the delay which had taken place in the pass- 
ing of the Corn Bill, and which had enabled 
the foreign grower to send a large quantity 
into’ the ¢ountry. He believed that much 
of the distress would prove temporary, if 
such measures were adopted as would pre- 
vent it from becoming permanent. 

Mr W. Smith, in answer te what had 
fallen from the Noble Lord, denied that the 
rejection of the income tax rendered a loan 
necessary. 

Mr Western argued that nothing was se 
injurious as rapid fluctuations in the price 
of corn, and explained the mode in which 
the measures which he proposed would re- 
medy this evil.—On the motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the House then re- 
sumed, and the chairman reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again on Monday 
the 29th inst. 

On the motion of Sir J. Newport, a Sé- 
lect Committee was appointed to examine 
the policy of imposing an increased duty on 
the importation of Foreign Sceds, and to 
report their opinion thereupon to the house ; 
and on the motion of Mr F. Lewis, it was 
ordered tog be an instruction to the same 
Committee, that they have power to consi- 
cer the Laws relative to wool and the wool- 


Jen trade, and to report the same, with their 
opinions thereupon, 
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EAST INDIES. 


ACCOUNTS received from India to the 
end of February last, state that vigo~ 
tous preparations were making for a renewal 
ef hostilities against the Nepaulese. This 
sudden turn of affairs is ascribed to the 
death of the sovereign of Nepaul, who died 
before the treaty with Lord Moira had been 
ratiiied ; and bis brother, who succeeded to 
the government, refused to ratify the treaty. 
Yo this it is conjectured he had been insti- 
ated by the native powers—by some of the 
Mahratta Chiefs-sby Scindia, Holkar, or 
the Bounsla Rajah—and that the object of 
one, or perhaps all these Mahratta Chiefs, 
is to take advantage of our operations in 
Nepaul, to attack us in the south or west. 
Under these circumstances, it was a furtu- 
nate circumstance that our war with ano-~ 
ther native power has been brought to a 
conclusion——we mean the war with the Rao. 
of Cutch. To many of our readers, pers 
haps, the very names of Cutch and Nepaul 
are new. It may not therefore be impros 
per here to explain to them the situation of 
these provinces. To the northward of Ben- 
gal and Bahar, and a little to the north- 
eastward of Oude, is a large tract of coun- 
try called Nepaul, which extends on its 


= northern side to a vast chain of mountains 


Tae country itself is, we believe, very 
strong, and the inhabitants hardy and war- 
like. Nepaul, the capital, is far in the 
country. Moucampour or Mukwampour, 
is a fortress leading to it, and there it was 
supposed the first blow of the army under 
Sir David Ochterlony would be struck. 
Cutch is far distant from Nepaul, to the 
northward of Guazerat and the south east« 
ward of Sindy. It is well situated on the 
coast. Of the differences that led to hosti« 
lities with the chieftains of Cutch we are 
not accurately informed. A for¢e under 
Colonel East had been sent into the pros 
vivee, and had taken the fortress of Anjar, 
after a breach had been effected. Anjar is 
about two marches from Bhooi or Booge- 
booge, the capital of Cutch. It was intends 
ed to have advanced at once to the capital, 
but it was found that the enemy had poison- 
ed the well or tanks on their route, by 
throwing bags of arsenie into them. Our 
force, therefore, rested at Anjar, and sub- 


sequently a treaty of alliance was concluded 
1816. 


with the Rao of Cuteh. But there were 
other independent chieftains who make wat. 
on their own account, and against these ‘a 
part of our force had marched. In the vast 
space that separates Cutch from Nepaul are 
the western Mahrattas situated, occupying 
Candeish, Malva, and Allahbad, whilst the 
Berar or eastern Mahrattas occupy territo- 
ries to the south, viz. the province of Be- 
rar, and part of the province of Orissa, 

At the date of the accounts, Scindia was- 
at Gwalior with his army; the Berar was 
also with his army; the Madras army, 
30,000 strong, was in the Dekkan at Klich» 
poor, and the Nizam’s, and the Peishwa’s 
subsidiary troops, at Jauhia. ‘The Bombay 
army was ready to move. these circum. 
stances seem to announce war upon @ very 
extensive scale. The captive family of Can- 
dy has landed at Madras from Columbo, 
and been sent to Vellore. 

The following is am article dated Calcuttay . 
Shst January 

“ The latest letters from the Terrajee re+ 
late the continuance of vigorous measures: 
to enable the army to act with effect before 
the end of this month. Sir David Ochter- 
lony was marching to join the main army, 
and had reached Seegrawlee on the 22d in- 
stant. It is still the firm belief of some 
persons in camp, that immediate submis 
sion will be the consequence of these war~ 
like measures, All the divisions of the ar- 
my are in higty spirits, and anxious to make 
the assault of Mukwanpoor, where it is pre 
bable the first blow will fall. 

** Extract of a letter from Bhugwanpoory 
dated the instant: I am happy to 
state, that Government has determined to 
prosecute the war with vigour against thes 
faithless mountaineers, before the season for 
operations is altogether gone past. Sir Da- 
vid Ochterlony will be near Soagullee ta 
day. Colonel O’Halloran has just reinfor- 
ced this frontier with 1000 men, and all we 
how require is abundant supply of food, ta 
enable us to move forward.’ ” 


WEST INDIES. 


The accounts from our West India pot 
sessions received since last publication, are 
more favourable. ‘There had been no fat- . 
‘ther disturbances, and no apprehensions 


were entermined of their being speedily re- 
newed, 
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newed. Demerara and the French islands 
seem less secure; in the former the blacks 
had shown symptoms of revolt, styled Mr 
Wilberforce King, and otherwise indicated 
a turbulent disposition. Precautions were 
taken by the Government, and it was ex- 
pected martial law would be proclaimed. 
In Guadaloupe appearances were not so a- 


larming, but the island was not considered. 


as in a tranquil state. 


— 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


We have a mass of contradictory intelli- 
gence from this distracted country, where a 
spirit of freedom and independence has 
eprung up against the Spanish Government ; 
but while the councils of the patriots are 
divided, and while faction prevails among 
their chiefs, no rational hopes can be enter- 
tained of their ultimate success.—The Ge- 
neral of the patriots, Morellos, captured by 
the Spanfards, has been condemned at 
Mexico, as an heretic, athiest, &c. and exe- 
cuted 22d December last. His followers 
have sworn to avenge his death, protesting, 
they will hold the Vieeroy and 60,000 


‘ Spaniards, who inhabit that country, re- 


sponsible for the blood of their chief.—Some 
accounts say, that the whole of Chili was in 
possession of the royalists; others, that in 
many skirmishes they were completely de- 
feated, and that the patriots were march- 
ing to attack St Jago.—An expedition of 
Portuguese and Spaniards has arrived be- 
fore Buenos Ayres, with a view of reseuing 
the place from the hands of the patriots. 
In the meanwhile, Artigas, it is said, has 
sacked Santa Fe, and was joined by 300 
men, sent from Buenos Ayres. The Go- 
vernment of Santa Fe, and that of Buenos 
Ayres, have entered into a treaty, by which 
several officers have been removed, and the 
command of the armies of both places is gi- 
ven to the General of the latter, Col. Diaz 
Velez. 

The patriots in Mexico have been joined 
by an ex-French General and from 30 to 
40 inferior officers of that nation, with a- 
bout 100 followers.—-In the advices from 
Jamaica, to the 19th, we have accounts of 
farther successes, of Bolivar, who, after com- 
pletely expelling the Spaniards from Mar- 
garita, had made a successful landing at 
La Guira; and that the royalists, under Mo- 
villo, had been totally defeated on the 29th 
of April at Ocanna, and compelled to re- 
treat upon Mannex. The patriotic army at 
‘New Granada consisted of 8000 men, and 
after the engagement it was joined by 400 
deserters from Morillo. 


It is positively asserted that the King of 


‘Porvugal has promised te support the royal 


cause at Buenos Ayres and Monte Video 
with an army of 15,000 or 16,000 men, 
which will, it is added, be very useful in 
these provinces, though not wanted in Mexi- 
co or Peru. 

It has been recently reported, that Gene- 
ral Humbert, who commanded the expedi- 
tion that landed at Killala Bay, in the west 
of Ireland, and several other French emi- 
grant officers, had joined the Spanish In- 
dependents in South America. A confir- 
mation of this report has been received at 
Madrid. 


AFRICA. 


Advices have been received from Cape 
Coast Castle to the 22d of April last. For 
some time previous to that date, ‘consider- 
able alarm had been excited in the Fantee 
eountry inhabiting the sea-coast, and a- 
mongst the British resident at the several 
settlements, at the hostile appearances of 
the Ashantee army, which had encamped at 
the back of Accra, and being determined on 
coming into the Fantee country, for the 
purpose, as the leader stated, of possessing 
himself of the persons of Quow, Saffarout~ 
chie; Cudjoe Coomah, and Coffee, Ashan- 
tee men whose conduct had given much of- 
fenee to the King of Ashantee. 

The Ashantee forces, amounting to up- 
wards of 20,000 men, were met by the peo 
ple of Adjumoucooah and Agoonah, who, 
after fighting bravely, were entirely routed, 
with the Joss of many killed, and severat 
made prisoners. The Ashantees also had 
many killed. The Fantees, on learning the 
approach of the Ashantees, assembled in 
great numbers to give them battle; but 
their resolution failed them, and they were 
happy to save themselves by flight.—Men, 
women, and children, filed in crowds to Cape 
Coast Castle for shelter ; and about the 1 4th, 
the Ashantees still continuing to proceed to- 
wards the coast, messengers were sent by 
the Governor in Chief of the British settle- 
ments to the Captain, to inquire the cause 
of his approach. _The answer returned was 
to the purport, that he was determined to 
pursue Quow, Saffaroutchie, Cudjoe Coomah, 
and Coffee, Ashantee men, to whatever 
place they might retreat; in fact, that 
should they throw themselves into the sea, 
bury themselves in the earth, or secrete 
themselves in a rock, thither he would fol- 
low them. 

On a conference being obtained, the Cap- 
tain of the Ashantee army was assured that 
the men he was in quest of were not in 
Cape Town. Being satisfied on this point, 
the Captain had nothing further to require 
than that certain persons he should name, 
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atyuainted with the refugees and the man- 
mer of thei: escape, might attend him in his 
search for the runaways. After some pre- 
liminaries were agreed to, the persons ac- 
companied the Captain. Up to the 21st of 
April, the refugees had not been found ; 
but though the people of Cape Coast Town 
and the Fantees had been so fortunate as to 
make their peace with the Ashantees, by 
paying to them 100 ounces of gold, and re- 
ciprocal oaths of friendship were the conse- 
quence, the army which was then in camp 
would immediately proceed in quest of the 
proscribed men. 

The Ashantees are said to be a powerful 
nation, and formerly to have visited the coast 
with 100,000 men. But they have of late 
been prevented from trading with the Eu- 
ropeans by the hostility of the Fantees and 
other natives in the neighbourhood. Their 
present expedition therefore may possibly 
epen new means for exploring the interior 
of this unknown continent, and for promo- 
ting its civilization. The country which 
they inhabit is Known to abound both in 
ivory and in gold. 

BARBARY POWERS. 


The many great and unprovoked outrages 
committed by the Barbarians who inhabit 
the northern shores of Africa, of the most 
recent of which we gave an account in our 
jast number, have at length roused the Eu- 
ropean powers ; and a summary and ample 
vengeance seems about to be taken on those 
lawless pirates. A Dutch fleet is already 
in the Mediterranean; and armaments are 
going on with alacrity in all the ports of 
Italy, for the purpose of co-operating with 
a powerful British expedition under the 
command of Lord Exmouth, which, on the 
26th instant, sailed from Plymouth for its 
destination, This squadron consists of five 
sail of the line, eight heavy frigates, eight 
sloops and four bombs. The ships are well 
manned, and provided with every means of 
hurling destruction On those eneinies of the 
civilized world. 

Private letters from Paris. mention, that 
the Turks are not likely to view the destruc- 
tion of the Algerine power with satisfaction, 
as their agents at Paris endeavour as much 
as possible to palliate and to defend the late 
evenis. It is rather singular that the Al- 


‘ gerine pirates should, amid all their pirati- 


cal outrages, still continue to respect the 
French flag. A Barbary frigate, the pri- 
vate letters mention, falling in with a French 
ship from Cyprus; gave her chase, when, 


perceiving the French flag hoisted, she im- 


diately stood away. 
An article from Alghieri, dated July 2d, 
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relates a successful enterprise against some 
Barbary corsairs which had landed a de- 
tachment of pirates upon the coast of Sar- 
dinia, with the view of making prisoners. 
They advanced into the country, and were 
successfully attacked on. passing through a 
wood. Meanwhile a body of Sardinians at- 
tacked their vessels ; the men left in charge 
of them, mistaking them for prisoners taken 
by their comrades, remained tranquil, and 
the vessels, 17 in number, were captured. 


FRANCE. 


An association consisting of 28 persons, 
chiefly mechanics, one or two half-pay of- 
ficers, and one female, styling themselves 
‘** The patriots of 1816,” have been recent- 
ly apprehended by the police of Paris, and 
brought to trial, accused of a conspiracy to 
overturn the present government, and to 
murder the Royal family. The object of 
this miserable association appears from the 
following note, which was read upon their 
trial: 

** In reply to the observations of some of 
our brethren, who wish to know the object 
of our operations, and what may be their 
result, we answer as follows :— 

** 1. That our objeet is national indepen- 
dence, as we announced in our address. 

** 2. That we wish now to terminate the 
revolution, by guaranteeing for ever against 
the horrors of anarchy, &c. (Here the 
overthrow of the legitimate government is 
proposed.) 

** 3. That we have cast our eyes on Na- 
poleon II. and him we invite to the throne, 
on condition that the regency shall accept, 
in his name, the constitution which shall be 
produced by the representatives of the na- 
tion, and the violation of one single article 
of which shall render him unworthy to 
reign.—It would be absurd to suppose that 
the establishment of a republic was meant. 
Has it not been proved to a demonstration 
that it cannot suit us ? 

** C. one of the Secret Organizers. 
** P. S. The Pure Patriots may accord us 


‘a confidence as precious as that which we 


ask of them; and we this moment swear 
rather to perish than abandon the cause 
of those who have pronounced the death 
of the tyrant, and the extinction of his fa- 
mily.” 

At the termination of the trial, the Jury, 
after a deliberation of more than 11 hours, 
brought in their verdict. The three lea- 
ders, Pieignier, Carbonneau, and Tolleron, 
were declared guilty of high treason, and 
condemned to have their hands cut off, and 
to suffer death. Seven were sentenced to 
deportation, for having printed and cir- 

culated 
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#ulated seditious writing, eight were con 
demuned to solitary confinement, surveillance 
under the high police, and seeurity in 1000 
francs, for not revealing the conspiracy with- 
in 24 hours after they had obtained a know- 
ledge of it ; and one to five years imprison- 
ment, a fine of 50 francs, surveillance, and 
1000 francs security, for distributing a 
rallying sign not sanctioned by law; and 
eight were acquitted and set at liberty, 
_ Paris is as fertile in reports as it is in plots 
and conspiracies, and among the various 
rumours set afloat of late, is one, that war 


_ between the allied Sovereigns is ready to 


break out. It is not easy, however, to con- 
ceive any adequate motive which should at 
present induce the powers of Europe, so 
Jately. leagued together, to afflict their 
jects with renewed war. These rumours, 
therefore, seem in the highest degree im- 
-probable, and the grounds upon which they 
are circulated in the private letters from 
Paris, seem to amount to nothing more than 
mere surmises, 
The French government have of late 
turned their attention to the propitiating 
of the old army; and it is with this view, 
it is stated, that the King has named all the 
Royal family Grand Crosses of the Legion 
of Honour. All the Marshals of France 
have renewed their oaths of allegiance to 
the King; among whom are the Dukes of 
Treviso, Tarentum, Reggio, Albufera, Fel- 
tre, and Valmy, and Count Gouvion St Cyr, 
all of the Bonaparte school. The Duke of 
Feltre was created a Marshal on the 3d in- 
stant, in testimony, says the Royal Ordi- 
nance, of the sense entertained by the King 
of his faithful services. ‘Three other Lieu- 
tenant Generals were at the same time rai- 
sed to a like dignity, viz. the Duke de Coig- 
ny, the Count de Viomenil, and Gen, Bour- 
nonville. 

By a recent Royal Ordinance, also, some 
new regulations have been ordered respect- 
ing the national guard, the object of which 
is to place that force altogether at the dis- 
posal of the King, and to submit its opera- 
tions to the immediate controul of the civil 
authorities. Every Frenchman, from the 
age of 20 to 60, with the exception of ec- 
clesiastics, military men, revenue officers, 
and servants, subject to, or being the sons 
of persons subject to direct taxation, are 
liable to the service of the national guard, 
All the officers are named by the King, and 
their functions shall continue five years.— 
The several corps of the different depart- 
ments are prevented from holding corres- 
pondence, under any pretence—from as- 


sembling to vote addresses, or hold any de- 
liberations, 
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RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia has annulled the 
system of vassalage in Esthonia, and thus 
broken the chains by which the population 
of acountry, now amounting to 100,000 
men, have been for centuries deprived of 
their personal rights. 

The Poles appear to become more recon- 
ciled to their new Sovereign, the Emperor 
Alexander, the Polish army having contri- 
buted four day's pay towards the erection of 
a monument to commemorate his entrance 


’ into Warsaw.—The Grand Duke Nicholas 


is employed in the inspection of the Polish 
provinces, in order to prepare for the Em- 
peror an exact account of the situation of 
the inhabitants, and thus facilitate the ul- 
terior organization of the whole country. 

The Grand Polish Diet is to be opened 
next September, by the Emperor Alexander 
in person. 

The last advices from the Vistula state 
that the Emperor of Russia having invited 
the King of Sweden and the Crown Prines 
to join the holy alliance, they had both ac- 
ceded to the invitation. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


The King of the Netherlands has ordered 
all editors of newspapers to be prosecuted, 
who shall publish any censures upon the al- 
lied powers. Several prosecutions of this 
kind are said to have been already com. 
menced, 


SPAIN. 

From this country we have seldom any 
agreeable intelligence to communicate, and 
that brought by private letters in the course 
of the present month, is just of a piece with 
what we have long been accustomed to re- 
ceive. The restrictions laid on our com- 
merce with the peninsula have been fre- — 
quently noticed, and Ferdinand, acting on 
hjs former principles of justice and good 
faith, has laid another bar upon one of our 
best branches of trade. <A regulation ex- 
isted prior to the late revolution, by which 
British cloths, in the proportion of one-third 
of that of Spanish manufacture, could be 
exported, on paying certain duties, to South 
America. During the earlier stages of the 
revolution, when no Spanish cloth could be 
obtained, we enjoyed full privileges, the re- 
striction being laid aside. Although no 
Spanish cloths are now to be had to make 
up the proportion, Ferdinand has ordered 
that the former regulations shall be put in 
full force, and the houses in Spain have heen 
obliged, in consequence, to c: untermand 
immense orders sent to England. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS MARY. 
Queen's Palace, July 22. 


This evening, at nine o'clock, the solem- 
nity of the marriage of her Royal Highness 
the Princess Mary, daughter of his Majes- 
ty, with Field Marshal his Royal Highness 
William Frederick Duke of Gloucester and 
of Edinburgh, &c.' was performed in the 
Grand Saloon at the Queen's Palace, by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
presence of 

Her Majesty the Queen, his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, their Royal High- 
nesses the Dukes of York, Clarence, Kent, 
and Cambridge, their Royal Highnesses the 
Princesses Augusta, Sophia, and Elizabeth, 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of York, 
her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester, his Serene Highness the Prince 
of Saxe Cobourg, his Serene Highness the 
Duke d‘Orleans, her Royal Highness the 
Duchess d’Orleans, and Mademuiselle 4’Or- 
leans, the Duke of Bourbon, the Great Of- 
ficers of State, the Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters from Foreign States, the Officers of the 
Household of her Majesty the Queen, of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and of 
the younger branches of the Royal Family, 
assisting at the ceremony. 

At the conclusion of the marriage service, 
the registry of the marriage was attested 
with the usual formalities, after which her 
Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, the bride and bridegroom, 
with the rest of the Royal Family, retired 
to the Royal closet. 

The bride and bridegroom soon after left 
the Queen’s Palace for Bagshot, the seat of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 

Her Majesty the Queen, his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, and the rest of the 
Royal Family, passed into the Grand Sa- 
loon, where the Great Officers, Nobility, 
Foreign Ministers, &c. paid their compli- 
Ments on the eccasion. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


This illustrious chief arrived in London 
from France on Sunday night the 29th ult. 
He landed at Dover in the morning about 
ten o'clock, and immediately set off for Lon- 
don, His arrival being quite unexpected, 
few persons were assembled on the beach 
at Doyer, but those few, as soon as he was 
recognized, weicomed his arrival by repeat- 
ed cheers. His sudden and unexpected ar- 
rival gave rise to much idle speculation ; 
but it is understood that the state of his 
Grace’s health, for which the waters of 
Cheltenham have been reeommended, is the 
true cause. 


On the 25th June, an attempt was made 
set fire to his Grace's 
house at Paris. On that evening the Duke 
gave a ball and supper, at which the supe- 
rior officers of the British army at Paris, as 
well as all the branches of the French Royal 
family, were present. A smoke was at first 
perceived issuing from a cellar by one of the 
servants in waiting on the street, who in- 
stantly gave the alarm, when, on descend. 
ing into a cellar, the whole preparations 
were discovered by which the plot was to be 
carried into execution, and measures were 
taken to prevent the intended mischief. 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


We regret to state, that the situation of 
the country becomes every day more and 
more deplorable. The accounts from every 
quarter represent the distresses of the peo- 
ple as extreme. In the neighbourhood of 
Bilston Moor, where there are many collie- 
ries, and a number of iron-works, the work. 
men, consisting of some thousands, have 
been thrown out of employ. They had so- 
licited in vain for work in Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire, and the neighbourhood, and 
were at length reduced to a state of starva- 
tion. With a view of drawing particular 
attention to their case, they resorted to the 
novel experiment of presenting a petition te 
the Prince Regent in person, accompanied 
by a present of three waggon loads of coals : 
about forty men yoked to each waggon to 
drag them totown. They proceeded in this 
manner at the rate of about twelve miles a- 
day, and received voluntary gifts of money, 
&c. on the road, as they passed along; de- 
clining of themselves to ask alms. Their 
motto, as placarded on the carts, being 
‘“* Rather work than beg!” Government, 
however, dreading the consequence which 
might result from so extraordinary a proces- 
sion reaching the metropolis, the home de- 
partment dispatched the city magistrates to 
prevent itsapproach. Sir N. Connant found 
the men on the St Alban’s road, and stated 
to them the impropriety of the step they 
bad taken—that it rather tended to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of their object, 
because it might lead to a breach of the 
peace. The colliers listened with much in- 
terest and attention to the remonstrances 
of the Magistrate. It had not struck them, 
they said, in the light in which he had pla- 
ced it; and they evinced a readiness to re- 
turn immediately to their homes. In con- 
sequence of this declaration, the Magistrate 
purchased the coals of them, which were 
left to be distributed to the poor, and gave 
each man as much money as would carry him 
back to bis home. 
SCOT- 
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CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 396.) 
SOUTHERN CIRCUIT. 


Jedburgh, April 25. 
TH E Circuit Court of Justiciary was open- 
ed here this day by the Right Hon. 
Lord Succoth. 

Thomas Ovens was tried for several acts 
of theft, on the night of Sunday the 3d day 
of March last. The prisoner pleaded guilty 
to all the charges, and the Jury returned a 
verdict finding him guilty on his own con- 
fession.—Sentenced to transportation for se- 
ven years. 

Thomas Middlemis, accused of entering 
the house of William Barrow, residing in 
Boontrees, and breaking open a chest, from 
which he stole £.6 « 9s. pleaded guilty, and 
was found guilty, in terms thereof. His 
Counsel moved an arrest of judgment, in 
respect of a misnomer of one of the Jury- 
nen impannelled on his indictment; the 
Clerk, from a sitnilarity in the sound, hav- 
ing written Henry instead of Andrew. Lord 
Succoth, a¥ter the question had been deba- 
ted, declined prenouncing judgement, as 
there was a total want of precedent in point } 
and therefore he. certified the case to the 
High Court of Justiciary, and the prisoner 
was remanded to prison. These were the 
only cases of a criminal nature before the 
Court. Counsel for the Crown, Samuel 
M‘Cormick, Esq. Advocate-Depute ; Agent, 
James Henderson, Esq. ; Counsel for the 
prisoners, Pringle, Esq. Advocate. 

Counsel were heard in two appeal cases ; 
ene from an interlocutor of the Sheriff of 
Roxburghshire, which was partly affirmed, 
and partly amended ; the other from an in- 
terlocutor of the Justices of.the Peace of 
the county ef Roxburgh, which was affirm- 
ed with costs. The appellant in this case 
was prosecuted on the act 1621. cap. 32. for 
killing hares in a storm 3 and the prosecu- 
tor (the Procurator Fiscal) referred the fact 
to his oath, and as he declined to swear, 
the Justices held him as confessed, and 
gave judginent for the penalty, £.8.16.8d. 
This was the judgment he had appealed 
from; but his Lordship had no doubt that 
it was well founded. 

Dumfries, April 22. 

The circuit court of justiciary was open- 
ec here, on Saturdey last, by the Right Flo. 


nourable the Lord Justice Clerk, and Lord 
Succoth, when the following cases were 
tried :— 

Isobel or Isabella Thomson or Smith, in- 
dicted and accused of having broken into 4 
garret belonging to Mr William Howat, 
merchant in Dumfries, and stealing there- 
from six shirts, the property of the said 
William Howat; she was also accused of 
having stolen from the dwelling-house of 
Alexander Thomson, innkeeper in Dum- 
fries, a pair of blankets, a hearth-brush, 
and several other articles—to the whole of 
which charges she pleaded not guilty. Af- 
ter a number of witnesses had been exami- 
ned, for and against the prosecution, Samuel 
M'Cormick, Esq. advocate depute, address- 
ed the court in behalf of the prosecution, 
and Robert Corbet, Esq, for the pannel.» 
The jury returned a verdict, unanimously 
finding the pannel guilty of art and part of 
the first charge of stealing the shirts, the 
aggravation of housebreaking not proven ; 
and found the prisoner guilty of stealing 
the blankets and hearth-brush libelled.— 
She was sentenced to twelve months im- 
prisonment in the tolbooth of Dumfries, 
and to be banished forth of Scotland, for se- 
ven years, from 6th May 1816. 

Agnes M‘Creath, accused of having bro- 
ken into a milk-house belonging to Mr 
Newall, Barlochan, and stealing therefrom. 
several articles of wearing apparel, to whicis 
charge she pleaded guilty, whereupon the 
Jury found her guilty upon her own confes- 
sion, and she was sentenced to an imprison- 
ment of twelve calender months in the to!- 
booth of Kirkcudbright. 

The Lord Justice Clerk, in addressing 
the sheriffs, congratulated them and the 
county, on the acquisition of a splendid and 
commodious hall for the administration of 
justice, and hoped the example would be 
followed in other counties. His lordship 
adverted to the good order conspicuous in 
this Jarge and populous district, which was 
the more remarkable at this particular time, 
when so many persons, by the cessation of. 
war, are deprived of employment. He ur- 
ged the sheriffs to give every support te 
the revenue efficers, and to check illicit dis+ 
tillation. 

Ayr, April 27. 

On Thursday the circuit court was open- 
ed at Ayr, by the right honourable the 
Lore Justice-Clerk, and the first case taken 


up 
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tip was that of William Evans, lately an 
overseer at Troon, accusing him of forging 
tive different billss—As two of the witnes- 
ses were absent, the accusation was restrict- 
ed to the forgery of three of the bills ; and 
after the usual interlocutor on the relevan- 
cy was pronounced, the trial proceeded. A 
number of witnesses were examined, in sup- 
port of the charge.—Counsel being heard 
on beth sides, and the, Lord Justice Clerk 
having summed up the evidence, the Jury 
retired. Ina few minutes they returned, 
and gave in a viva voce verdict, unanimonis- 
ly finding the pannel guilty of the three 
charges of forgery, to which the libel was 
restricted; and on the following day, the 


judge, after a very suitable address, con- 


demned Evans to be hanged upon Friday 
the 3lst day of May next, between the 
hours of two and faur afternoon. 

Friday came on the trial of William M‘- 
Philimy, labourer, Glenbuck, in this coun- 
ty, and Mary Scott, his wife, accused of 
mobbing and rioting, for the purpose of de- 
forcing revenue officers, and also of feloni- 
ously assaulting, obstructing, and deforcing 
Walter Graham, supervisor of excise, and 
a party of officers, while acting in execution 
of their duty, on 26th January last. The 
pannels pleaded not guilty. 

It appeared from the evidence, that four 
officers of excise had made a seizure of a 
still in the under part of the pannel’s house, 
and another in the female pannel’s mother’s 
house, and, after destroying the worts, &c. 
were conveying their seizure to Muirkirk, 
when they were attacked by a mob, one of 
them severely beaten, and the seized spirits 
retaken. Both pannels were very active in 
this assault, which was clearly proved a- 
gainst them. 

The Jury were addressed for the prose- 
cution by Mr M‘Cormick, depute-advocate, 
and for the pannels by Mr Campbell. The 
Lord Justice Clerk summed up the evi- 
dence in his usual impartial manner, and 
the Jury, without leaving the box, returns 
ed an unanimous viva voce verdict, finding 
the pannels guilty of both charges in the 
indictment. The pannels were this day 
sentenced to seven year’s transportation ; 
and the Lord Justice Clerk, in an address 
to the sheriffs and other local magistrates 
present, took occasion to impress upon them 


the necessity of their lending all their au- - 


thority to suppress illicit distillation within 
their bounds, and to protect the officers of 
the revenue in the execution of their im- 
portant duties, 
EXECUTION OF EVANS. ‘ 
Ayr, June 6. 
William Evans, who was exécuted here on 
Friday last, for the crime of forgery, was, 


5d5t 
during the period of his confinement,. in“ 
structed and assisted in his devotions by 
ministers of various denominations in the 
town and neighbourhood: He seemed, du- 
ring the greater part of that period, to be 
deeply grieved and depressed in spirit; and 
the sins which he chiefly lamented, as lead- 
ing him into his awful situation, were pro- 
faning the Sabbath-day and the name of 
God, unguarded passion, and the keeping 
of bad company. During his last hour he 
was attended by the Rev. Messrs Schaw 
and Stevenson, and Mr Thomson of the 
Methodist Chapel. From his cell to the 
place of execution, he walked with a slow, 
and apparently reluctant step, frequently 
turning about, and taking farewell of the 
Magistrates; ministers, and others, as he 
passed.—Having ascended the fatal drop, 
he observed, ** that a fine multitude of 
people had assembled to witness his hard 
fate,” and added, ** he hoped they would 
take a warning by it.” He-then spent a 
few minutes in prayer, after which, dread- 
ful to relate, as it was shocking to hear, 
the last words he uttered were, ** 1 take it 
on myself to say, that I am a murdered 
man by the liberty of God my Saviour.” 
Then he gave the usual signal rather in a 
hurried manner, and, at a quarter past 
three o'clock, was launched into eternity. 
The struggle of nature at first appeared to 
be severe, but was soon terminated. What- 
ever credit may be given to his dying de- 
claration, it is but justice to state, for the 
information of the public, that though he 
denied his guilt with respect to the three 
bills with which he was libelled and con- 
victed, yet he acknowledged to some of the 
clergymen who attended him, that he for- 
ged the other two bills charged against him 
in the indictment, which, on account of the 
absence of two principal witnesses, the pub- 
lic prosecutor was obliged to drop from, as 
subjects of trial. Whatever view is taken 
of the manner in which he conducted him- 
self in his last moments, his awful fate 
should operate as a solemn and impressive 
warning to all, to shun every appearance of 
evil, and to avoid the paths which lead down 
to the chambers of death. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 
Monday, June lO. | 


The Court passed sentence of outlawry 
upon George Steadman, carter, who was in- 
dicted for the crime of theft, and being ha- 
bit and repute a thief, but failed te appear. 

The Court then proceeded to the trial of 
William Robertson, alias James Mitchell, 
John Liddel, and Richard M‘Kay, accused 
of theft. M*Kay failing to appear, sentence 

of 
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of outlawry was pronounced against him. 
Robertson, alias Mitchell, and Liddel, both 


pleaded guilty, avd were sentenced to four- 
teen years transportation beyond seas. 


Monday June 17. 


The Court took under consideration the 
case of Thomas Middlemas, who was tried 
before the last Cucuit Court of Justiciary 
at Jeaburgh, for the crime of theft, and 
found guilty by the Jury on his own cons 
fession. But brs Counsel pleaded, in arrest 
of judgment, that one of the jurymen was 
named in the record of Court different from 
the original list of assize, or copy thereof, 
served upon the panne!, and that therefore 
he had been tried by fourteen persons on- 
ly, who were legally entitled to sit upon his 
trial. The Court sustained the objection, 
found that no judgment could follew upon 
the verdict, assvilzied the pannel simpliciter, 
and dismissed him trom the bar, 


Monday, June 24. 


The Court gave their opinions in the case 
of William Hughes, John Hughes, Mary 
Hughes, and Barbara and Helen Hender- 
son, accused of coining Bank of England to- 
keus, which was certified from Perth Cir- 
cuit, as formerly mentioned, in order to 
determine, by a judgment of the whole 
Court, whether the statute Geo. IIL c. 138, 
extends to Scotland. The Court were una- 
nimously of opinion that the statute ex- 
tends to every part of the united kingdom. 
By this act, coining or counterfeiting any 
of the 5s. Gd. 3s. or Is. 6d. tokens of the 
Bank of England is punishable by 14 years 
transportation; and using or uttering the 
same is, for the first offence, punishable by 
a year’s imprisonment, and for the second, 
by 14 years transportation.—The pannels 
have been sent to Perth for trial, 


Monday, July 1. 


This day came on the trial of John M‘ 
Kenzie and William M*Kay, for house- 
breaking and theft. The pannels pleaded 
guilty, and the libel being restricted to an 
arbitrary punishment, they were sentenced 
to fourteen years transportation. 


Monday, July 8. 
Monday, the Court met for the trial of 
William Mogg, carrier between Stow and 


Edinburgh, accused of stealing, in conjunc. 


tion with James Duff, now under sentence 
of transportation, a variety of valuable guns 
from the shop of James Innes, gun-maker, 
Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, or of felonious- 
ly resetting the said guns, knowing the 
same to be stolen; the pannel pleaded not 
cuuty.The declarations libelled on were 
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then proved, but Mr Innes being unable to 
identify the whole of the guns as his pro- 
perty, the Solicitor-General therefore pass« 
ed from all the charges excepting one, viz. 
the reset of a double-barreiled gun stolen 
from Mr Innes’s shop, the property of a 
gentleman who had given it in to be repair- 
ed.—This gun was valued at £.12 0 12s. 
and had been purchased by Hogg from Duff 
at 85s. After leading evidence on this 
charge, the Jury, by a plurality of voices, 
found the panne! guilty of receiving and ree 
setting the said gun, knowing the same te 
be stolen, but unanimously recommended 
him to the mercy of the Court. The Court 
pronounced sentence, ordaining the pannel 
to be confined in bridewell, and kept at hard 
labour for the space of 18 kalendar months. 


Friday, July 12. 


_ Neil Douglas was brought to trial for 
the crimes of talsehood, fraud, and wilful 
imposition. The indictment consisted of 
four charges. 

1. With having falsely and fraudulently 
represented himself to Henry Swanston, 


_ residing in Glasgow, as being in habits of 


intimacy with Lord Viscount Melville, first 
lord of the admiralty, and Robert William 
Hay, Esq. his secretary, and did persuade 
the said Henry Swanston that he had influ- 
ence with the said Robert William Hay, to 
obtain the place or employment of messen- 
ger to the admiralty for the said Henry 
Swanston—and did fraudulently pretend to 
have written to the said Robert William 
Hay on the subject, and had obtained an 
answer from him, requiring an advance of 
£. 25 before the said place or employment 
could be obtained: and he did then cozen 
and impose upon the said Henry Swanston 
to pay to him, and did cheat him out of and 
obtain frem him, the sum of £. 10 sterling, 
under the false pretence of being by him 
remitted to the said Robert William Hay. 

2. A like charge of imposition on the said 
Henry Swenston, under the pretenee of 
taking him out to India as his clerk, and 
thus imposing upon him and cheating him 
out of two sums of £.25 and £. 10. 

3. A like charge of imposing upon James 
Thompson, residing at Hillhead, near Par- 
tick, and persuading him that he could ob- 
tain for him the situation of writer’s clerk 
in India, and did thus cheat him out of twe 
sums of one guinea and £.10 sterling, un- 
der the pretence of remitting them to James 
Cob, Esq. secretary to the board of controul 

4. A like charge of imposing on the said 
James Thomson, and pretending, that un- 
Jessa sum of money in the shape of a douceur 
was paid, the said appointment would be 
stopt or kept back, and did by these means 
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eheat the said James Thomson out of a bill 
for £. 50, which he pretended to inclose in 
a letter-to the said James Cob, Esq. 

And lastly, that in the year 1814 and 
1815, and in January and February, 1816, 
the prisoner did falsely represent himself to 
divers persons at Glasgow, to be private se- 
cretary to Lord Viscount, Melville, and in 
furtherance of his wicked projects, he did 
write sundry letters to the said persons in 
Glasgow and vicinity thereof. 

The pannel pleaded not guilty. 

Mr Maitland, junior, counsel for the pri- 
soner, admitted that the libel was relevant. 
He stated that the pannel’s mother and the 
late Viscount Melville were full ceusins, 
being descended from two daughters of Sir 
John Gordon of Gordonstoun, one of whom 
was the late Lord Melville’s mother, and 
that the present pannel and Robert, now 
Lord Melville, were second cousins. He 
also stated, that the pannel was at times in 
a deranged state. 

A jury was then chosen and the trial pro- 
ceeded.—Robert William Hay, Esq. pri- 
vate secretary to Lord Viscount Melville ; 
James Cob, Esq. secretary to the East In- 
dia Company ; Mr James Thomson, jun. at 
Hilli@ad, Mr Thomson’s son, and several 
other witnesses were examined, whose evi- 
dence went principally to establish the third 
and fourth charges. 

The Solicitor-General then stated, that 
he did not consider it necessary, after the 
full evidence which had been laid - before 
the court upon the third and fourth char- 
ges, to call any witnesses on the first and 
‘second. 

The proof for the prosecution being clo- 
sed, the counsel for the pannel produced a 
certificate of marriage, and a disposition 
from Mrs Douglas to her husband, the re- 
verend Mr Neil Douglas, the pannel’s fa- 
ther, to prove that Mrs Douglas and the 
late Lord Melville were cousins, and there 
were also letters from Mady Arniston, ac- 
knowledging Mrs Douglas as her niece. 

The sister of the prisoner, Mr James 
Laidlaw, writer to the signet, and Mr John 
Douglas, teacher in Edinburgh, were exa- 
mined in exculpation, and coneurred in cpi- 
nion that the pannel was in a deranged state 
of mind. 

_ The Solicitor-General charged the jury 
on the part of the crown, as did Mr Mon- 
reieff, in a very able speech, for the pannel, 
‘when the evidence having been summed up 
in a most impartial manner by the Lord 
Justice Clerk, the jury withdrew for about 
five minutes, and returned with a verdict of 
guilty as to that part of the indictment 
‘which related to the fraud against James 
“Thomson. 
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Lord Gillies observed, that this was a case 
of a very heinous nature, not only. in so far 
as it went to extort money from any of his 
Majesty’s subjects, but also, as the pannel 
had imagined, that by the acts of bribery 
and corruption he could prevail upon any 
of the servants of the Crown to the further- 
ence of his wicked projeets.—Happily the 
characters of Lord Melville, Wr Cob, and 
Mr Hay, stood too high for its being ima- 
gined for one moment that they could be 
influenced by any of the pretended recom 
mendations, in the manner stated by the 
prisoner at the bar; but still the present 
case shewed that the prisoner, although well 
and genteelly educated, had, by » train of 
dissipation and vice, been so far redueed ™ 
poverty, as to resert to the lowest and vi- 
lest of means for supporting his extrava- 
gance.—His lordship, however, was happy 
to say, that however this crime might be 
known in other quarters, it was hitherto 
unknown in this part of the empire. Asa 
crime he conceived it as so enormous, as to 
deserve the highest punishment of the !aw 
short of death ; but viewing it as the first 
case that had occurred in this court—view- 
ing also the youth, education, and respect- 
able connections of the prisoner, his lord- 
ship would move a more lenient sentence, 
viz. imprisonment for one year ; under this 
reservation, however, that such leniency 
should not be considered as a precedent; 
but that where such a crime should occur 
again, the highest possible punishment 
should be awarded. , 

Lords Pitmilly and Suceoth shortly con- 
eurred in the opinion given ; and the Lord 
Justice Clerk, after a suitable admonition 
to the pannel, sentenced him to one year’s 


-imprisonment in the jail of Glasgow. 


Monday, July 15, 


This day came on the trials of Thomas 
M'‘Donald, accused of stealing from several 
vessels in the Wet Dock, Leith ; and James 
Hutchinson, for various acts of housebreak- 
ing and theft, committed in the county of 
Kast Lothian, M‘Donald pleaded guilty to 
one of the acts of theft charged against him, 
and was sentenced to seven years transpor- 
tation. Hutchinson pleaded guilty, gene- 
raily, to the indictment, and received sen- 
tence of banishment beyond seas for 14 
years. 

Catherine Clerk, accused of attempting 
to poison her mistress, was, on her own pe- 
tition, banished Scotiand for ten years. 

ANNIVERSARY OF WATERLOO. 

Tuesday, the 18th June last, being the 
anniversary of the ever-memorable battle of 
Waterloo, the event was celebrated in idin- 
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burgh, in a manner which testified how 
warmly all ranks participated in a grateful 
recollection of the deeds achieved by our 
gallant countrymen on that bloody but de- 
cisive field. In the forenoon of the day, 
the boys belonging to the High School, and 
other seminaries in the city, having been 
granted a holiday, assembled to the num- 
ber of several hundreds, wearing highland 
bonnets, ornamented with laurel, and 
forming in procession, walked to the Castle, 
where they were received with great good 
nature by the commanding officer, who or- 
dered two pair of bagpipes to accompany 
them in their frolic, and in this manner, 
they paraded the principal streets of the city. 
In the afternoon, nearly 400 noblemen 
and gentlemen sat down to dinner in the 
Assembly Room, George Street, which was 
tastefully fitted up for the occasion, and de- 
corated with a variety of exotic plants. The 
Right Hon. William Arbuthnot, Lord Pro- 
vost of the city, was in the chair, support- 
ed by the Earls of Wemyss and Glasgow, 
Sir Patrick Murray, the Lord Chief Baron, 
Lord Justice Clerk, &c. The Earl of Dal- 
house acted as croupier, supported by Ge- 
nerals the Hon. J. Leslie and Sir F. Adam, 
the Hon. George Abercromby, Mr Baron 
Clerk, Sir William Rae, Lords Pitmilly, 
Reston, and Succoth, Sir Wm. Forbes, Kc. 
A great number of toasts appropriate to 
the occasion were given ; and in the course 
of the evening, Mr Walter Scott rose, and 
stated, that he had been requested by the 
young gentlemen attending the High School, 
to express to the company their warm par- 
ticipation in the feelings belonging to the 
day. These young gentlemen, he said, 
probably thinking him the greatest boy in 
the company, (@ laugh) had informed bim of 
their purpose of presenting to the meeting 
z baron of beef. By his persuasion, how- 
ever, they had substituted a present more 
suitable to their means, and much more 
convenient for him to be the bearer of, 
namely, a cake, bearing the motto— 


** Now are our brows bound with victorious 
wreaths, 
** Our stern alarms changed to merry meet- 

ings,” &e. 

Mr Scott now, to the great amusement 
of the company, drew the cake from his 
pocket, and, in doing so, made some happy 
allusions to the Land of Cakes. He expres- 
sed his hope, that the young men, in whose 
behalf he now addressed the company, would 
in due time emulate the warlike deeds which 
they were now commemorating, and con- 
cluded with proposing to drink to their 


healths, which was done amid acclamations 
of applause, 


The festivities of the day concluded with 
a grand fete and ball in Corri’s, Rooms, 
which commenced at half-past 10 o'clock, 
and continued till an early hour next morn- 
ing. The rooms never exhibited a greater 
display of brilliancy than on this occasion. 
A most elegant transparency occupied the 
upper part of the room, representing the 
goddess of Victory, in a car of English oak, 
drawn by two horses, executed in a most 
spirited manner, while Fame, with her dou- 
ble trumpet, preceded by a Cupid bearing a 
scroll of Waterloo, is sounding forth the 
deeds performed on that memorable day. 
The design and execution of this transpa- 
rency do much credit to the talents of 
Messrs Brooks. The lower end of the room 
was decorated with the arms of the different 
nations connected together by the motto of 
** La Belle Alliance.” The pillars which 
divide the space of the two rooms, when 
not thrown into one, were hung with tro- 
phies, and the shields of several of our mo- 
dern heroes, and a W of brilliant lamps was 
suspended from the arch by festoons of green 
lamps, forming a light and pleasing effect. 

Mr Gow, with his corps, relieved the mi- 
litary band and set the feet in motion, with 
a new country dance called ‘* Waterloo.” 

The day was eelebrated in most of the 
towns in Scotland in a similar manner. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Major-General Sir William Grant Keir, 
K. M. T. has been appointed to the com. 
mand of the forces serving in Java and its 
dependencies, in room of Sir M. Nightin- 
gale, K. C. B. appointed Commander-in- 
Chief at Bombay. 

On the 4th February last, the following 
gentlemen were ordained elders of the 
Scotch Church at Bombay, viz.—John Stew- 
art, Esq. William Erskine, Esq. John Tay- 
lor, M. D. and Hugh Stewart, Esq. 

The Right Honourable Lord Douglas, of 
Douglas, has been pleased to present the 
Rev. Charles Hope to the united parish and 
church of Lamington and Wandell, in the 
Presbytery of Biggar, and county of La- 
nark, vacant by the death of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Mitchell. 

The Governors of George Heriot’s Hos- 
pital have appointed Mr John Christison te 
be House Governor to that institution, in 
room of the Reverend Mr John Somerville, 
lately presented to the parish of Currie. 

The Convention of Royal Burghs have 
unanimously elected Mr Carlyle Bell to be 
eonjunct principal clerk, in the room of Mr 
John Dundas, deceased. The Convention, 
at their meeting of the 10th current, hav- 
ing taken into consideration the important 
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services of Mr Alexander Campbell of Glas- 
gow, to the commercial interest, by his in- 
defatigable exertions to improve the bank- 
rupt law, unanimously voted him a sum of 
money as a testimony of their approbation. 

On Wednesday the 12th of June, the 
Rev. Mr D. Kelly was ordained and admit- 
ted minister of the church and parish of 
Southend, in the Presbytery of Kintyre. 

The Rev. Mr John Nichol has accepted 
a call from the Relief Congregation of Ayr, 
to be their minister. 

On Saturday June 29, the Royal Com- 
pany of Archers met in Hope Park, and 
there shot for the silver arrow, given by the 
Good Town of Edinburgh ; which was won 
by Thomas Durham Weir, Esq. of Boghead ; 
and same day, the silver bow], given by the 
Royal Company of Archers, was shot for, 
and won by the same gentleman. 

Same day the silver club given by the 
city of Edinburgh, was played for by the 
Edinburgh Company of Golfers, on Leith 
Links, and won by Colonel Anstruther. 

On the 10th instant the Royal Company 
of Archers met in Burntsfield Links, to 
shoot for the prize given by his Majesty ; 
which Was won by John Linning, Esq. ac- 
countant, Excise. The band and a party of 
the 42d regiment attended. 

On the 13th the gold medal, given by 
the society of golfers, was played fer on 
Leith Links, and gained by William Mit- 
ehell, Esq. Cashier of the Royal Bank. 


(From the London Gazette.) 


June 13. Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, Esq: 
to be Secretary of Legation to America. 

15. The 59th regiment to bear on its 
colours the word ** Peninsula,” in com- 
inemoration of the service of the late 2d 
Battalion in Portugal, Spain, and France, 
under the Duke of Wellington. 

— The 7lst regiment to bear on-its co- 
jours the word ** Vittoria,” haviag distin- 
guished itself in that battle 21st June 1813. 

— The 3lst to bear the word ** Albuera,” 
in consideration of its distinguished gallan- 
st Bg the battle fought there, 16th May 

Sil. 

22. The Ist Battalion 47th foot to bear 
on its colours the words ** Peninsula,” and 
** Tarifa,” which were granted to the Ist 
Battalion for its gallant conduct in the Pen- 
insula, and at the defence of Tarifa, Decem- 
ber, 31. 1811. 

27. Sir Henry Russell, Bart. sworn in a 
member of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 

28. Major General Richard Augustus Sey- 
mour, to be Governor and Commander in 
Chief in the island of St Lucia, 
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July 1. His Serene Highness the Prince 
of Saxe Cobourg took his place as a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council. 

4. Archibald Colquhoun, Esq. to be Clerk 
of his Majesty’s Registers and Rolls in Scot- 
land, in the room of Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell, deceased. — Also, 

— Adam Gillies, Esq. to be one of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Jury Court in 
Civil Causes in Scotland, in the room of Al- 
lan Maconochie, Esq. deceased.—Also, 

— The Right Honourable John Earl of 
Hopetoun to be Lieutenant and Sheriil Prin- 
cipal of the shire of Linlithgow. 

5. The Honour of Knighthood conferred 
on Harry Niven Lumsden, Esq. upon pre- 
senting an address of congratulation from 
the county of Aberdeen, on the marriage 
of her Royal Highness the Princess Char- 
lotte with his Serene Highness Leopold 
George Frederick, Duke of Saxe, Margrave 
of Meissen, Landgrave of Thuringuen, 
Prince of Cobourg of Saalfeld. 

— The Honour of Knighthood confer- 
red on Major-General George Allan Mad- 
dan, (Portuguese service) C. B. and Knight 
Commander of the Tower and Sword, of 
Colehill house, Fulham, Middlesex. 

— James Campbell, Esq. Lieut.-General 
in the army, granted his royal licence and 
permission, to accept and wear the insignia 
of a Commander of the Royal Sicilian Or- 
der of St Ferdinand and of Merit, which 
his Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies 
has been pleased to confer upon that officer. 

— Admirals Lord Gambier, and Edward 
Lord Exmouth, invested with the Ensigus 
of Knights Grand Crosses of the Bath, 

— Major-General Sir Thomas Sidney 
Beckwith invested with the Ensigns of a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. 

$. The Right Hon. John M‘Mahon to 
be Receiver-General of his Royal High. 
ness the Prince Regent’s Duchy of Corn- 
wall, vice the Right Hon. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, deceased ; and 

— Major-General Benjamin Bloomfield, 
K. G. H. and M. P. to be Auditor and Se- 
cretary of the said Duchy of Cornwall, vice 
the Right Hon. John M‘ Mahon. 

9. Archibald Gordon, Esq. to be his Mas 
jesty’s Consul at Havre-de-Grace, 

BIRTHS. 
_ May 13. At Durham, the Lady of Hope 
Steuart, Esq. of Ballechin, a son. 

14. At Newton Lodge, Mrs Campbell, a 
son. 

19. At Exmouth, in the county of De. 
von, the Lady of K. R. Mackenzie, Esq. of 
FJowerburn, a son. 

23. Mrs Folliott Baugh, George’s Square, 
a daughter. 

May 25, 
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May 25. In the vicinity of Leith Fort, the 
wife of one of the artillery drivers was safely 
delivered of three sons, who, with the mo- 
ther, are still in life. 

26. At Earl Compton’s house, Parliament 
Street, London, the Countess Compton, a 
son and heir. 

29. At the Viscountess Duncan’s, George’s 
Square, the Hon. Mrs Dundas of Dundas, 
a daughter. 

June 6. In Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs R. P. Gillies, a daughter. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mrs Cochrane of Ash- 
kirk, a daughter. 

15. At Whitecroft-house, Mrs Hender- 
son Somerville, of Fingask, a daughter. 

17. At Carlton Place, Glasgow, the Lady 
of William Gilkinson, Esq. of two sons. 

30. The wife of John M‘Kee, weaver, of 
Upper Baloo, parish of Bangor, Ireland, of 
three fine healthy boys, all lively and well, 
and the mother recovering well. 

July 1. The wife of John Turley, bailiff 
at Shelvefarm, Lenham, was safely deliver- 
ed of three fine female children, which were 
baptized by the Rev. Brooke Edward Brid- 
ges, after Job’s three daughters, Jemima, 
Kezia, and Kerenhappuch. 

— In Upper Harley Street, London, the 
Lady of Daniei Stuart, Esq. a son. 

8. In George Street, the Lady of Dun- 
can Campbell, Esq. of Barcaldine, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Edmonstone House, Mrs Wauc- 
hope of Edmonstone, a son. 

— The Lady of Norman Lockhart, Esq. 
a daughter. 

— At Tarvit-house, Fifeshire, the Lady 
of James Home Rigg, Esq. a son. 

12. At Fleurs, her Grace the Duchess of 
Roxburghe, a son and heir. . 

— At Hawkhill, the Lady of the Lord 
Justice Clerk, a daughter. 

Lately, At Fulham, the Lady of Major- 
General Sir Henry Torrens, a son. 

-—— At Burrissaul, India, the Lady of Dr 
Gilbert Ogilvie Gairdner, of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s service, a son.” 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of John Hor- 
rocks, Esq. of Penwortham, Lodge, of twin 
sons, 


Oct. 22. 1815, At Dinapore, Lieutenant 
Archibald Dickson, of the Hon. East India 
Company's Bengal infantry, to Miss Bedell, 
daughter of Colonel Bedell, Commander at 
Futtyghur. 

Moy 11. 1816, Lieut.-General Robert- 
son, of Lude, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the late John Menzies, Esc. of Culdares. 

May ! 1. At Walton, near Bristol, Abraham 


Births and Marriages. 


Gray Harford Battersby, Esq. second Son ot 
the late John Scandrett Harford, Esq. of 
Blaise Castle, to Elizabeth Grey, youngest 
daughter of the late Major-General Dundas, 
of Fingask,. and niece to the Earl of Homme. 

13. Lieutanant-Colonel Sir Leslie Waller, 
K. C. B. 71st regiment, to the young, ele- 
gant, and accomplished relict of the late 
Swan Waller, Esq. of Dublin. 

— At London, Sir James Montgomery, 
of Stanhope, Bart. M. P. to Helen, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Graham, Esq. of Kin- 
ross. 

— The Rev. Charles Hardinge, M. A. 
Rector of Crowhurst, and Vicar of Tun- 
bridge, son of the Reverend H. Hardinge, 
to Emily Bradford Callander, second daugh- 
ter of the late Kenneth Cailander, younger 
of Craigforth. 

15. Captain J. Chambers White, royal 
navy, to Charlotte I-alrymple, daughter of 
General Sir Hew Dalrymple, Bart. 

16. At London, the Hon. H. Grey Ben- 


net, second son of the Earl of Tankerville, . 


to Miss Russell, daughter of Lord W. Rus- 
sell. 

June 8. At Forres, John Forsyth, Esq. 
writer, to Isabel, second daughter of the late 
George Cumming, Esq. merchant there. 

18. At Inverary, the Rev. D. Rankin, of 
South Knapdale, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
the late Alex. Campbel!, Esq. of Rashe. 

— At Glasgow, Capt. H. E. Somerville, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s service, 
to Miss Eleanor Dixon, daughter of the late 
John Dixon, Esq. Knightswood. 

21. At Dundas Street, Edinburgh, Charles 
Ferrier, accountant, to Miss Chistian 
Montgomery. 

— At the Manse of West Calder, Mr 
Alexander Macredie, bookseller, Edinburgh, 
to Harriet, daughter of the late Lientenant- 
Col. Skelly, of the 74th regiment of foct. 

_ duly 2. At Paisley, the Rev. Christopher 
Anderson, of Edinburgh, to Esther, daugh- 
ter of the Hon. James Athill of Antigua. 

5. At Tennochside, Captain Begbie, 82d 
regiment, to Mary, daughter, of Lieut.- 
Gen. Baillie. 

6. At St George’s, Hanover Square, Lon- 

don, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Henry Hot- 
ham, K. C. B. youngest son of the late 
Right Hon. Beaumont, Lord Hotham, to the 
Hon. Frances Anne Juliana, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon, Lord Rous. 
_ = According to the rites of the Protes- 
tant and Catholic churches, the Count Jules 
de Polignac, to Miss Campbell, sister to, 
und co-heiress with the Hon. Mrs Archibald 
Macdonald. 

8. At Cramond, the seat of the Dowager 
Lady Torphichen, John James Johnstone 
Hope, Esq. eldest son of Sir William John- 
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stone Hope, K. C. B. and Lady Anne John- 
stone Hope, to Alicia Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of George Gordon, Esq. of Hallhead. 
Lately, At Port Louis, Mauritius, Charles 
Ragot, Esq. ofthe 87th regiment, Aid-de- 
Camp to Major-General Sir E. Butler, to 
Mary, daughter of M. S, I, M‘Carthy, Esq. 
Deputy Paymaster-General for his Majesty’s 
forces in that island. 

DEATHS. 


July 1815. Of a fever, at sea, on his 
passage to India, on board the James Sibbald 
Kast India ship, Miss Mary Ann Thomson, 
niece to Mr Hepburne, of Clarkingtoa. 
August 12. At Macassar, Captain Wil- 
liam Home, of the Ist European regiment 
of infantry, in the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, 

21. At Bhaugulpore, Simon Murchison, 
Esq. son of the late Captain John Murchi- 
son, North Carolina Highlanders. _ 

Sept. At the Isle of France, aged 27, 
Peter Grant, Esq. commander of the Hon. 
Company’s ship Streatham, In whatever 
light the premature death of this amiable 
aud worthy man is considered, whether 
as a loss to society in general, to the ser- 
Vice in which his talents and indefatiga- 
ble assiduity rendered him an honour and 
an advantage, or that those who were more 
nearly connected with him are deprived of 
a dear and valued friend, it is deeply to be 
lamented. To every qualification in life, 
which insured him the respect of all, he 
added those qualities of the heart, which 
made him generally beloved, and by none 
more so than by his officers, His manners 
softened the duties of command to a plea- 
| sure, and he was at once the superior and 
the friend.—The tear of affectionate regret 
never fell more sensibly and cordially on 
the tomb of any individual than on that of 
this most excellent and good young man. 
Captain Grant was the eldest son of the 
late Alexander Grant. Esq. writer to the 
signet.—»Caleutia Paper. 

January 25. 1816. At Belmont, in Caro- 
line county, Dr John Tennent, aged 46 
years. His eminent talents and virtuous 
charactes adurned and dignified his profes- 
sion, rendered him an henour and a bles- 
sing to his country and his family, and en- 
deared him to society.. He died, as none 
but the great and good can, with unshaken 
fortitude, undismayed hope, and pious re- 
signation—Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Feb, 14. At sea, on his passage to Europe, 
by the ship Bengal of Liverpool, Captain 
John Grabam, of “the Sth regunent Bengal 
native cavalry, youngest son of the late 
John Graham, Esq. of Duchray, 


Deaths. 5597 


Feb. 23. On his passage to St Helena, En- 
sign Bannatyne Lamont, 668) regiment, tenth 
son of James Lamont, of Knockdow, Esq. 

March 11. At Oneida, at the great age ef 
110 years, Skenandon, the Oneida Chief. 
He distinguished himself by numerous ex- 
ploits in support of the British in the seven 
years war. In the revolutionary contest, 
he sided with the Americans, and rendered 
them the most eminent services. 

20. At Edinburgh, James Brown, Esc. 
of Gattonside house, in Roxburghshire, for- 
merly of Kingston, in the island of Jamaice. 

24. John Courtenay, Esq. a gentleman 
whose eminent talents, eloquence, and wit, 
displayed on former cecasions in the House 
of Commons, and above all whose political 
integrity, made him justly dear to all who 
had the happiness to know him. 

April 3. At the Cape of Good Hope, Ma- 
jor-General Joseph Baird. 

— At his seat, Puttenham, Priory, Surry, 
aged 76, Samuel Cornish, Esq. Admiral of 
the Red. 

4. In Marlborough Place, aged 66, Rear- 
Admiral Peyton. 

5. At his house in Aberdeen, Alexander 
Robertson, of Harlehead, M. D. in the 83d 
year of his age. 

— At Penrith, Stephen tikes. at the ad- 
vanced age of 101. He was fifteen years a 
dragoon in the reign of George il. 

7. At his house, in Prince’s Street, Edin- 
burgh, Lieut.-Col. John Cochran, late of the 
2d battalion of the Koyal Scots. Heserved 
at the sieges of Louisbourg, the Havannah, 
&c. in that distinguished corps, and remain- 
ed in it until bad health rendered him in- 
capable of active military duty. 

8. At Lochwinnoch, John Riddle, labour- 
er. ‘He knew nothing of his age but that 
he was nine nights old at the windy Satur- 
day. In his earlier years he was a man of 
extraordinary bodily strength, and perform- 
ed many rustic feats of wrestling and pugi- 
lism worthy of more classic times. He 
wore a bonnet of unparalleled magnitude, 
the elevated or slouching attitude of which 
was thought by the youth of the neighbour- 
hood to prognosticate good or bad weather. 

1]. At his lodgings in Parliament Street, 
London, the Right Hon. Dr Patrick Duige- 
nan, L.L.D. By his death many places 
and offices are become vacant in Ireland, in 
which he was Judge of the Prerogative 
Court, Dublin; Vicar General of the Me- 
tropolitan Court, Armagh, and of several 
other sees; Surrogate in the Court of Ad- 
miralty ; Professor of Civil Law in the Uni- 


versity of Dublin; and Representative in 


Parliament for the city of Armagh. 


— At his hotse, George Street,’ Edin- 


burgh, Dr Thomas Hay. pane 
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April 13. At his brother's house, Douglas, 
Mr John Black, merchant, 86 years. 
And, on the 29th, Mr Samuel Black, his 
brother, aged 84 years. They were both 
interred jn one grave. 

14. At his house in Newcastle, aged 76, 
sincerely regretted by a large circle of 
friends, General John Dickson, brother of 
the late Admiral W. Dickson, and of the 
late Admiral Sit Archibald Dickson, Bart. 
ile entered the army the year of his present 
Majesty’s accession. 

24. At Malta, General Thomas Murray. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 69th -year of 
his age, Mr James Robertson, printer and 
bookseller. 

25. At Langstone Cliff Cottage, near 
Dawlish, aged 67, Thomas Johnes, Esq. of 
Hafod, in Cardiganshire, Member in Par- 
liament for that county, Lord Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum. He was a great li- 


terary character, and his death will prove a. 


squrce of deep regret to all who had the 
pleasure of knowing him. 

29. At Allanbank House, Sir John Stu- 
art, of Allanbank, Bart. in the 60th year of 
his age. | 

May 2. At Eyre, in the Isle of Skye, Mrs 
Macleod, widow of the late Dr Macleod, of 
Eyre, in the 86th year of her age, much 
and justly lamented. 

5. At Edinburgh, the Right Hom Dow- 
ager Lady Belhaven and Stenton. 

7. At Kingston Cottage, Glasgow, Mr 
Roderick Young, jun. late of Demerara, 
much and justly regretted. 

8. At Edinburgh, Major John Scott, late 

of the 73d regiment. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain Arthur Law 
of Pittilock, late of the 40th regiment. 

10, At Peterhead, Patrick Murray, Esq. 
Ardiffrie, aged 78. 

11. At Aberdeen, Miss Douglas, Tilwhil- 
ly, in the 72d year of her age. 

13. At her house, in Portobello, Mrs 
Scott of Seabank. 

— At Berwick, Mrs Cameron, dowager 
of Lochiel, aged 15. 

— At Auchry, in the house of her daugh- 
ter, in the 84th year of her age, Mrs Ro- 
binson, relict of William Robinson, Esq. 
Banff. This venerable woman lived to see 
her descendants to the fourth generation, 
consisting of one son and five daughters ; 
39 grandchildren ; 39 great-grandchildren, 
and one great-great-grandchild ; the amount, 

_ of course, of ber living descendants, at the 
time of her death, being 85; and this ex- 
clusive of 30 deceased, several of whom fell 
fighting the battles of their country. 

44. At his house in Curzon street, May- 
fair, London, Pope Barrington Blachford, 


Deaths. 


Esq. M. P. one of the Lords Commissionet$ 
of the Admiralty. 

May 14 At Liverpool, Lieut.-Col. Coch- 
rane, of the 36th regiment, brother of Lord 
Cochrane. 

15. At his house, in Ballyversal, Ireland, 
in the $2d year of his age, the Rev. John 
Logan, whe had been for upwards of 50 
years ordained pastor of the presbyterian 
congregation of Ballrashane, in the vicinity 
of Coleraine. 

17. At Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Mr Wil- 
liam Anderson, a native of Ellon, in Aber- 
deenshire, aged 71 years, upwards of 50 
years a merchant and wharfinger -in New- 
castle. 

18. At Haddington, Mr John Briggs, 
Wright, in the Sist year of his age. He 
was 51 years a member of the incorporation 
of masons and wrights, and 10 years dea- 
con of the latter in that burgh. 

20. At Edinburgh, Miss Cunningham, el- 
dest daughter of the late Sir William Cun- 
ningham Fairlie of Robertland, Bart. 

22. At Colzium,’ Mrs Davidson, wife of 
James Davidson, Esq. writer to the signet. 

23. Mrs Jane Alder, wife of David Hume, 
Esq. one of the Principal Clerks of Session. 

— At his house, Dundas Street, William 
Trotter, Esq. senior, in the 85th year of his 
age. 

— At Norbury, near Stockport, Robert 
Littlegood, in his 108th year. 

24. Aged 81, Prince Charles Jerome de 
Palfy, chief of one of the most illustrious 
Houses of Hungary, ard formerly Supreme 
Chancellor of the Kingdom. 

— At his house, Baibedie, Fifeshire, Sir 
John Malcolm, of Balbedie, Bart. : 

25. At Mary Bank, Mrs Ann Chisholm, 
relict of Roderick Mackenzie, Esq. of Scots- 
burn. 

— At Maryculter House, near Aberdeen, 
General the Hon. William Gordon of Fyvie, 
Colonel of the 21st regiment of foot, in the 
Slst year of his age. 

— At Callander, in Perthshire, Francis 
Macnab, Esq. of Macnab, at the age of $2. 

26. The wife of a journeyman baker, in 
Somerset Street, Bath, being suddenly cal- 
led down stairs, and unexpectedly meeting 
her son, just returned from London, the 
Joy had such an effect upon her, that she 
died, whilst taking him by the hand. 

27. At Holyrood-house, Cooper Craw- 
ford, Esq. late of the city of Dublin. 

28. James Buchan, Esq. of Hunting- 
tower, in the 89th year of his age. 

— At Rutherglen, John Galloway, late 
of Tanfield, Edinburgh. | 

— At Carnwath Manse, the Rev. George 
Mark, minister of the parish of Carnwath, ' 
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Deaths. 


in the Sith year of his age, and 50th of his 
ministry. 

May 29. Joseph Straton, Esq. of Kirk 
side, much and justly regretted by all his 
friends and acquaintances. 

— At Hopetoun House, the Right Ho- 
nourable James Hope Johnstone, Earl of 
Hopetoun, His Lordship, at an early pe- 
riod of his life, entered into the army, and 
served in the glorious battle of Minden in 
1759, when only eighteen years of age; and 
retired from the service in consequence of 
the ill health of his elder brother Lord 
Hope, with whom he travelled on the Con- 
tinent in 1764.—In 1781 he succeeded his 
father, and the year after was elected one 
of the 16 Peers of Scotland. In 1766 he 
married Elizabeth, daughier of the late Earl 
of Northesk, by whom he had several daugh- 
ters, all dead except Lady Anne, who mar- 
ried Admiral Sir William Johnstone Hope, 
who succeeds to the estates in Annandale, 
to which his Lordship succeeded in 1792, 
by the death of his uncle, the late Marquis. 

— At Inverness, after a short illness, in 
the 22d year of his age, Simon Fraser Mac- 
intosh, son of Campbell Mackintosh, Esq. 
During a short life of the most exemplary 
conduct, the many good qualities of this ex- 
celle at young man won the regard of all 
who knew him. A kind and affectionate 
relation—the warmest and most faithful of 
friends—of a happy disposition, and well 
informed mind—the stay of his afMlicted pa- 
rents, and the hope of their rising family— 
he has ieft many dear relatives and friends 
to deplore his early dgath. 

30. At Blairgowrie House, Colonel Allan 
Macpherson of Blairgowrie. 

June 1. At Inverness, Lieutenant Charles 
Solomon Tackle, R. N. sincerely regretted 
by a numerous circle of acquaintances. His 
death was occasioned by a fall he received 
from an eminence, in returning home from 
a friend’s house in the neighbourhood. 

“a 7. At Huntly, Lady Ann Chalmers, sis- 
me ter to his Grace the Duke of Gordon. 

q — At Leith, Capt, Joseph Brodie, royal 
navy. 

S. At his house in Queen Street, Mayfair, 
Lord Frederick Campbell. 

— At Annfield, William Muter, Esq. of 
Annfield. 

9. At Dysart, Mrs Margaret Campbell, 
® relict of the late Archibald Campbell, Esq. 


of Largs. 


10. At Sharpham, near Totnes, aged 60, 
dm. Bastard, Esq. formerly Lieut.-Colonel 
§ of the East Devon militia, and during many 


«successive Parliaments one of the Represen- 
for the borough of Dartmouth. The 
«remains of Mr J. P. Bastard had arrived 


from Gibraltar, for interment, only a few 
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days previous to the dissolution of his bro-~ 
ther. 

June 10. At Malvern, in the 55th year of 
his age, William Frankland, Esq. second son 
of the late Admiral Sir Thomas Frankland, 
of Thirkleby, in Yorkshire, Bart. 

11. At his house, Forth Street, George 


_ Wilson, Esq. late of Lincoln’s Inn, one of 


his Majesiy’s Counsel. 

12. At Inverary, Miss Elizabeth Harriet 
Wingate, eldest daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Wingate, Esq. 

— In the island of Guernsey, James, son 
of William Grant, Esq. ot Congalton. 

— At ber Ladyship’s house, Merrion 
Square, Dublin, the Right Hon. Lady Eli- 
zabeth Tyne, daughter of the late John, 
Earl of Aldborough, and sister of the pre- 
sent Earl, aged $6. 

14. At Coates House, near Edinburgh, 
the Hon. Allan Maconochie of Meadow- 
bank, one of the Senators of the College of 


‘Justice, one of the Lords Commissioners of 
_Susticiary, a Lord Commissioner of the Ju- 


ry Court, and Vice-President of the Royal 
Society. His Lordship came to the bar in 
the year 1770, and was called to the bench 
in 1796.—Lord Meadowbank’s professional 
character stocd very high ; and in acuteness 
and vigour of intellect, it is generally ad- 
mitted that he had few equals. In private 
life he was universally respected. 

1), At the Royal Military College Sand- 
hurst, near Bagshot, Surry, in the 16th 
year of her age, Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Mr W. Wallace, one of the Professors of 
Mathematics in that Institution, With ami- 
able dispositions, 2nd a vigorous and cullti- 
vated mind, she had a maturity of under- 
standing beyond her years. She was high- 
ly esteemed by all who knew her, and she 
was the pride and joy of her parents, whe 
had indulged the hope of seeing her an orna- 
ment to her sex. 

— In Lower Grosvenor Street, London, 
aged 97, the Countess of Conyngham, wi- 
dow of Henry, Earl of Conygham, great 
uncle of the present Marquis. 

17. At Kippenross, Johan Stirling, Esq. of 
Kippendavie. 

19. At Montrose, William Ford, senior, 
Esq. in the 88th year of his age. 

22. At Cheltenham, Major-Gen. Daniei 
Cuningham, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, Bengal Establishment. 

30. At Poigonie Cottage, near Aberdeen, 
Wm. Brebner, younger of Learney, Aber- 
deenshire; in the 25th year of his age. 

— At East Ord, Mary, wife of Mr Hum- 
phrey Arnett, husbandman, who, together 
with four children, died of a putrid malig- 
nant fever, in the space of 15 days. 

— At Darlington, aged 53, Adam Yar- 
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ker, better known by the name of Blind 
Adam, having been blind from his birth. 
He possessed a strong meimory,. which he 
particularly applied to registering the num- 
ber of deaths, &c. which occurred for up- 
‘ wards of the last 40 years in Darlington. 
Without hesitating a moment, he could tell 
how many deaths had been in any given 
vear or month, the exact day when the in- 
dividual died, to whom they were related, 
&c. He was noted for keeping of poultry, 
in which he greatly excelled; his hens, 
owing to his superior management, laid 
their eggs in the winter season; he knew 
them from each other, and could tell the 
name, colour, &e. as soon as he got them 
in his hand. Although he descended from 
poor parents, and had but a small pittance, 
called the blind’s bounty, with the benevo- 
lence of a few charitable individuals, the 
profits arising from his poultry, &c. enabled 
him to realise £. 200. 

July \. At Brechin, after a short illness, 
David Reedie, Es, surgeon, much and just- 
ly regretted. 

2. At her house in Gloucester Place, the 
Dowager Baroness Nollekin, rélict of Baron 
Nollekin, Ambassador from the late Court 
of Sweden, in the 75th year of her age. 

-—— At Green Merse, Mr John Kerr, far- 
mer there, aged 78, much regretted. 

— At Jedburgh, deeply regretted, Dr 
Rohert Rutherford, aged 20, the eighth soh 
of the late Mr Andrew Rutherford there. 

3. The Hoh, W. A. Townshend, M. P. 

— Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Brydges 
Trecothick Henniker, Bart. of Newton Hall, 
in the county of Essex. He was youngest 
‘son of the late, and brother of the present 
‘Lord :niker. 


Deaths, Stocks, and Markets. 


July 3. At Mayville, Ayrshire, Miss Su. 
sanna Baillie, daughter of the late Hugh 
Baillie Esq. of Monkton, in the 91st year o: 
her age ; a lady of exemplary piety, charity, 
and benevolerice. Having uniformly erjoy- 
ed the blessing of good” health, and retain- 
ed the use of her mental faculties to the 
close of Jife, she was thereby enabled to 
mingle in the suciety of her friends, and 
with a pleasing tranquillity and composure 
to perform, the various duties of social life. 
Having lived beloved, esteemed, and respee- 
ted, her memory wiil be long held in en- 
dearing veneration, by an extensive circle of 
friends and connections. 

4. Robert Innes, second son of John In- 
nes, of Durris, aged 22. 
= The Rev. William Paterson, minister 
of Logie Buchan, in the 65th year of his 
age, and 42d of his ministry. i 

5. After a short illness, at his house in 
the Rue de la Modeleine, at Paris, the Ear! 
of Mountnorris. He is succéeded in his ti- 
the and estates by ‘his eldest son, Arthur 
Viscount Valentia. 

— At Margate, (the day after his arrival 
from Africa,) Edward William White, E-q. 
late Governor in Chief of the British forces 
and settlenients on the Gold Coast. 

6. At Bath, aged 85, the Rev. Thomas 
Webster, D. D. a minister of the Establish - 
ed Church of Scotland—a man of truly un- 
affected piety, and of real charity | without 
ostentation. 

Lately, At Mount Pleasant, Cheltenham, 
General Cunningham. 

— Aged 105, Mrs Noon, She was a na- 
tive of Scotland,'born in the reign of Queen 
‘Anne, and resided many years in St Mary, s 
Hospital, Leicester. 


Prices of Stocks. 


Bank 3 per 
1816. | Stock. | Omnium. | Consols. 
Juve 22. | —— | 223 prem. 
July 1. | —— | 222 prem. 
8. } 216} —— 62} 
15. | 219 | 244 prem. 633 
22. | 2204 — | 633 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 
London. 


“1816. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 


June 24. 58 88 | 22 39! 19-29) 9@ 45 
July 1.] 58 88 | 22 32] 19 22438 45 

8.{ — 88 | 22 30] 18 24] a6 44 

15.} 58 90 | 23 33] 19 25} 38 40 

22. | 58 90 | 25 351 19 25) 38 45 


— 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 

1816, Barley Meal. 1816, | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | ease. 
Bolis. | Price. | Bolls. Price. ln « 

june | 19 BO) 7144 — June2s, | 97 39.] 22 26] 18 43 17 
y 208 19) S51 113 — July 5./37 40 | 22 26) 19 23! 14 17 
9, — 12. |36 39 |.21 25) 18 211.14 17 

19 13 — 19. | 38 40 | 21 25}-17 214-13 17 

5 26. (42.44 21 24/18 22 14-15 
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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. High Water at Leith for 
From July 26, to August 25, 1816, in September 1816. 


the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
Su. 1/10 20) 11 5 
M. 891123 .9 
Barom.\ Thermom.| Rain. \Weather. Tu. 3112 33112 56 
1816. M | W. —] 1 #15 
26 | 29.95| 50 | 65 | 0.02 | Shower Th. St: 
27 | 29.95) 52 |69 | 0.51 | Rain Fr. 
28 | 29.98 | 50 |65 | 0.18 
29 | 29.98} 49 | 64 | 0.06 | —— Su. 818 6) 
30 29.71| 50 | 65 | —— | Clear M. 9] 3 33| 3 48 
81 | 29.8 | 50160 |——|Cloudy [| Tu. 10} 4 1] 4 16 
Aug. 1 | 29.72) 51 | 64] 0.15 |] Rain W. 4 4 46, 
21 29.8 | 52165 | —— | Clear Th. 12| 5 2| 5 20 
3] 29.81} 50 | 65 = Fr. 13} 5. 44] 6 2 
4} 29.95| 50 | 67 | 0.04 | Showers Sa. 14] 6 28) 6 56 
51 30. 51 |63 | 0.22 | Rain Su. 15] 7 34] 8 18 
6} 30. 50 | 66 | 0.13 M. 16] 9 
7) 29.9 | 50 0.02 |— Tu. 421/11 20 
s| 29.75] 54 |66 | 0.11 | —— W. 18]11 53|12 21 
9} 29.76] 52 |61 | 0.35 | — Th. 19}12 — 
10| 29.98] 50 |62|—— |Clear Fr. 1 9/1 33° 
11| 29.8 | 51 |60 | — 21] 1 55/2 18 
12| 29.98 | 50 | 62 Su. 2 $9: 383 
13] 30.05] — |— M. 231 3 3 40 
29.95] 52 165 | 0.51 | Rain Tu. 24) 3 59] 4 18 
15 | 29.741 50 | 53 | 0.43 W. 25| 4 41] 4 59 
16|.29.8 | 50 | 57 | 0.06 |—— Th. 26) 5 20] 5 41. 
17 | 30. 50 |60 | —— | Clear Fr. 271 6. 5] 6 $2 
18 | 30.13 | SL | G5 | xen Sa. 28| 7 38| 7 40 
19} 30.3 | 50 | 67 Su. 29| 8 251] 9 17 
20 | 30.3 51 | 64 M. 30/10 4110 45 
21 | 30.3 51 | 65 
22} 30.3 50 | 67 onan 
23 | 30.3 51 | 71 MOON’s PHASES 
30.3515 0 |69 | —— Apparent 
; Full Moon, 6. 4. 7 aftern. 
Quantity of Rain, ssocesseseee27D Last Quart. 14. 7 29 aftern, 
New Moon, 21. 2 43 aftern. 
First Quart. 28. 8 3 morn. 
—— 


September 22. King George IIT. crowned. 
23. Day and Night equal. 
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